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Art. 1..;The Lufiad on, the Difeovery of India: An.Epic Poem. 
Tranflated from the original Portuguefe of Luis'de Camoéens, By 
William Julius Mickle. 4to. | 1. 1s. Cadell. 1776. 

N a language little known to.us, ‘or, if known, cultivated 
only for commercial purpofes, it is no wonder if we have 
even a capital poet to.introduce, .as, in fome meafure, a ftran- 
ger, The fortune of Camoéns’ labours, inaufpicious as that of 
his life, left him only, to partial attention, and incidental praife. 

If he had diftinétion, it was merely local; if he had popula- 

rity, it was altogether prqvincial if he was read at all a cen- 

tury aga, itsywas.only by thofe. few difcerning fpirits, that will 
ever dart through the obfcurity of the times, and unveil the 
fplendor of buried genius... But later years have been more fa- 
vourable to his fame. _ He, has fallen .into the hands of men ‘of 
tafte and elegant refearches, who have entered deep,into the 
merits of the Lufiad, and found jt pofleffed of all thé-fpirit, and 
great component parts. of the,epjc.. Men of. minuter ftudies, 
and fentiments lefs enlarged, have, indeed, cavilled at what 
they thought fome deviations from the epic fyftem ; that fyftem 
which fcholaftic formality and mechanical minds had drawn 
from thofe great archetypes, who, themfelves, knew no rule 
but the implicit purfuit of nature. | 

If we confider only the ftate of the InszRIAN poetry at and 
even after the timé when Camoéns wrote, we muft look upon 
his Lufiad as’ a wonderful performance. He was the original 
poet of his‘country. He had not, like Tafflo, a Dante to 

{mooth his way, nor, like Milton, a Spenfer. Around him all 

was obfcurity, and even an affeCtation of obfcurity. They 

looked with the higheft veneration on. the writings of Baltha- 
far Gracian (then commonly known by the name of Lorenzo) 


becaufe ihey were abftracted and unintelligible; like the pedant 
Vou, LIV, s in 
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in Quintilian, who told one of his fcholars that his oration 
muft be excellent, becaufe he did not underftand it. The Spa- 
niards frankly own that they do not underftand their poet Gon- 
gora, and it is, probably, for this.reafon that they call him 
Maravillofo Luis De Gongora. This, at leaft, is certain, that 
his obfcurity became proverbial, and, as the Caftilians com- 
monly fay, es de Lope, to fignify any thing that is excellent, al- 
luding to their poet Lopex de Vega, fo they fay efcuro como las 
Soledades de Gongora, to defcribe any thing that is obfcure., 
Thefe Soledades were two little poems on folitude, remarkabl 
abftraéted and profound. Nay even their nroft celebrated poet 
whom we have juft mentioned, Lopez de Vega, wrote in the 
fame ftrange enigmatical ftyle ; infomuch that when Pierre Ca- 
mus, Bifhop of Bellay, vifited him in Spain, and afked him to 
explain one of his fonnets which he did not very well under- 
ftand, the poet anfwered him without any embarraflment, that 
he did not underfiand tt himfelf. \n fhott, his poetry, which may 
be confidered at leaft as a fpecimen of the Iberian ftyle, was a 
whimfical,: heterogeneous mixture of the enflure of the French, 
and the concetti of the Italians, interwoven with the fombrous, 
but fantaftic ground of the Morefca. ° 

When thefe defe&ts of the national poetty are confidered, 
thofe of Camoéns in particular will be thought the more ex- 
cufable, and his excellencies will do ‘him the‘greater honour. 
- Mr. Mickle has very judicioufly pfefaced his tranflation with 
a copious and fatisfactory introduction to the hiftory of the 
poem. This confifts principally of a narrative of the opera- 
tions atid‘difcoveries of the Portuguefe in India (which make 
the fubject of the Lufiad) and of fome memoirs of its Author. 
‘The narrative is liberal and elegant, interfperfed with many 
fenfible obfervations and juft political refleQtions. The me- 
moirs we fhall in fome meafure bring before our Readers, that 


they may form an acquaintance with the poet before we intro= 
duce them to his work : 

« Different cities claimed the honour’of his birth. But according 
to.N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa his intimate friend, this event 
happened at Lifbon in 1517. His. family was of confiderable note, 
and originally Spanifh. In 1370, Vafco Perez de Caamans, dif- 
Seach at the court of Caitile, fled to,that of Lifbon, where king 

erdinand immediately admitted him into his council, and gave him 
the lordfhips of Sardoal, Punnete, Marano, Amendo, and other con- 
fiderable lands ; a certain proof of the eminence of his rank and abi- 
lities, In the war for the fucceflion, which broke out on the death 
of Ferdinand, Caamans fided with the king of Caftile, and was 
killed in the battle of Aljabarrota. But though John I. the vitor, 
feized a great part of his eftate, his widow, the daughter of Gonfalo 
Tereyro, grand mafter of the order of Chrift, and general of the 
Portuguefe army, was not reduced beneath her rank, She had three 


fons, 
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fons, who took the name of Camoéns. The family of the eldett 
snter-married with the firit nobility of Portugal, and even, according 
to Caltera, with the blood royal. But the family of the fecond bro- 
ther, whofe fortune was flender, had the fuperior honour to produce 
the Author of the Lufiad. 

¢ Early in his life the misfortunes of the Poet began. In his in- 
fancy, Simon Vaz de Camoens, his father, commander of a veffel, 
was fhipwrecked at Goa, where, with his life, the greateft part of 
his fortune was loft. His mother, however, Ann de Macedo of San- 
tarene, provided for the education of her fon Luis at the univerfity 
of Coimbra. What he acquired there his works difcover: an inti- 
macy with the claflics, equal to that of a Scaliger, but directed by 
the tafte of a Milton or a Pope. 

‘ When he left the univerfity he appeared at court. He was 
handfome *, had fpeaking eyes, it is faid, and the fineft complexion, 
Certain it is, however, he was a polifhed f{cholar, which, added to 
the natural ardour and gay vivacity of his difpofition, rendered him 
an accomplifhed gentleman, Courts are the fcenes of intrigue, and 
intrigue was fafhionable at Lifbon. But the particulars of the amours 
| of Camoéns reft unknown. This only appears: he had afpired above 

his rank, for he was banifhed from the court; and in feveral of his 

fonnets he afcribes this misfortune to love. | 

‘ He now retired to his mother's friends at Santarene. Here he 
renewed his ftudies, and began his poem on the Difcovery of India. 
John III. at this time prepared an armament againit Africa. Cae 
moéns, tired of his inactive obfcure life, went to Ceuta in this expe- 
dition, and greatly diftinguifhed his valour in feveral rencounters. 
In a naval engagement with the Moors in the ftraits of Gibraltar, in 
the conflict of boarding he was among the foremott, and loft his 
right eye. Yet neither the hurry of actual fervice nor the diffipa- 
tion of the camp could ftifle his genius. He continued his Lufadas, 
and feveral of his moft beautiful fonnets were written in Africa, 
while, as he expreffes it, 
| One hand the pen, and one the fword employ’d. 
| The fame of his valour had now reached the court, and he obtained 
permifion to return to Lifbon. But while he folicited an eftablith- 
ment which he had merited in the ranks of battle, the malignity of 
evil tongues, as he calls it in one of his letters, was injurioufly 
poured upon him. ‘Though the bloom of his early youth was effaced 
by feveral years refidence under the fcorching heavens of Africa, and 
though altered by the lofs of an eye, his prefence gave uneafinefs 
to the gentlemen of fome families of the firft rank where he had for- 
merly vifited. Jealoufy is the characteriftic of the Spanifh and Por- 
tuguefe ; its refentment knows no bounds, and Camoéns now found 











* ¢ The French tranflator gives us fo fine a defcription of the perfon 
of Camoéns, that it feems to be borrowed from the Fairy Tales. It 
1s univerfally agreed, however, that he was handfome, and had a 
moft engaging mien and addrefs. He is thus defcribed by Nicolas 
Antonio, ** Mediocri fatura fuit, et carne plena, capillis ufque ad 
croci colorem flavefcentibus, maxime in juventute. Eminebat ei frons, 


medius nafus, cetera longus, et in fine craffiufculus.” 
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it prudent to banifh himfelf from his native country. Accordingly, 
in 1553, he failed for India, with a refolution never to return, Ag 
the fhip left the Tagus he exclaimed, in the words of the fepulchrat 
monument of Scipio Africanus, Ingrata patria, non poffidebis offa 
mea! Ungrateful country, thou fhait not poflefs my bones! But he 
knew not what evils in the Ealt would awake the remembrance of 
his native fields. 

‘© When Camoéns arrived in India, an expedition was ready to 
fail to revenge the king of Cochin on the king of Pimenta, Without 
any reft on fhore after his long voyage, he joined this armament, 
and in the conqueft of the Alagada iflands, difplayed his ufual bra- 
very. But his modetty, perhaps, is his greateft praife. In a fon. 
net he nicntions this expedition: we went to punifh the king of Pi. 
menta, fays he, e fuccedeones bem, and we fucceeded well, When it is 
confidered that the Poet bore no inconfiderable fhare in the’ victory, 
no ode can conclude more elegantly, more happily than this, 

‘ In the year following he attended Manuel de Vafconcello in an 
expedition to the Red Sea. Here, fays Faria, as Camoéns had no 
ufe for his fword he employed his pen. Nor was his aétivity con- 
fined in the fleetor camp. He vifited Mount Felix and the adjacent 
inhofpitable regions of Africa, which he fo ftrongly pi€tures in the 
Lufiad, and in one of his little pieces, where he laments the abfence 
of his miftrefs. 

‘ When he returned to Goa he enjoyed a tranquility which ens 
abled him to beftow his attention.on his Epic Poem. Bat this fere« 
nity was interrupted, perhaps by his own imprudence. He wrote 
fome fatyrs which gave offence, and by order of the viceroy Francifco 
Barretto he was banifhed to China. 

‘ Men of dull abilities are more confcious of their embarraffment 
and errors than is commonly believed. When men of this kind are 
in power, they affect great folemnity ; and every expreflion of the 
mott diftant tendency to leflen their dignity, is held as the greateft 
of crimes. Confcious alfo how feverely the man of genius can hurt 
their intereft, they bear an inftinétive antipathy againft him, are un- 
eafy even in his company, and on the flighteft pretence are happy 
to drive him from them. Camoéns was thus fituated at Goa; and 
never was there a fairer field for fatyr than the rulers of India at this 
time afforded. Yet whatever efteem the prudence of Camoéns may 
Jofe in our idea, the noblenefs of his difpofition will doubly gain. 
And fo confcious was he of his real integrity and innocence, that in 
one of his fonnets he wifhes no other revenge on Barreto, than that 
the cruelty of his exile fhould ever be remembered. 

‘ The accomplifhments and manners of Camoéns foon found him 
friends, though under the difgrace of banifhment.»:He was ap- 
pointed commiffary of the defunét in the ifland of Macao, a Portu- 
wnefe {ettlement in the bay of Canton. Here he continaed: his Lu- 
fiad ; and here alfo, after five years refidence, he,acquired a fortune, 
though f{mall, yet equal to his wifhes. Don Conttantine de Bra- 

ganza was now viceroy of India, and Camoéns, defirous to return to 
Goa, refigned his charge. Ina fhip, freighted by himfelf, “he fet 
fail, bute was fhipwrecked in the guilph near the mouth of the river 
Mehon on the coaft of China. All he had acquired was loft in the 
: waves : 
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waves : his poems, which he held in one hand, while he fwimmed 
with the other, were all he found himfelf poffeffed of, when he ftood 
friendlefs on the unknown fhore. But the natives gave him a mott 
humane reception ; this he has immortalifed in the prophetic fong in 
the tenth Lufiad *; and in the feventh, he tells us, that here he loft 
the wealth which fatisfied his withes. 
Agora da efperanca ja adquirida, &c. 

Now bleft with all the wealth fond hope could crave, 

Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

Forever loft ; 

My life like Judah’s heaven-doom’d king of yore 

By miracle prolong’d 

¢ On the banks of the Mchon, he wrote his beautiful paraphrafe 

of the pfalm, where the Jews, in the fineft ftrain of poetry, are re- 
prefented as hanging their harps on the willows by the rivers of Ba- 
bylon, and weeping their exile from their native country. Here 
Camoéns continued fome time, till an opportunity offered to carry 
him toGoa. When he arrived at that city, Don Conftantine de 
Braganza, the viceroy, whofe charatteriftic was politenefs, admitted 
him into intimate friendfhip, and Camoéns was happy till Count 
Redondo affumed the government. Thofe who had formerly pro- 
cured the banifhment of the fatyrift, were filent while Conftantine 
was in power. But now they exerted all their arts againft him. Re- 
dondo, when he entered on office, pretended to be the friend of 
Camoéns; yet, with the moft unfeeling indifference, he fuffered the 
Innocent man to be thrown into the common prifon, After all the 
delay of bringing witneffes, Camoéns, in a public trial, fully re- 
futed every accufation of his condué&, while commiflary at Macao, 
and his enemies were loaded with ignominy and reproach. But Ca- 
moéns had fome creditors; and thefe detained him in prifon a con- 
fiderable time, till the gentlemen of Goa began to be afhamed, that 
a man of his fingular merit fhould experience fuch treatment among 
them. He was fet at liberty ; and again he affumed the profeffion 
of arms, and received the allowance of a gentleman volunteer, a 
charaGter at this time common in Portuguefe India. Soon after, Pe- 
dro Barreto, appointed governor of the fort at Sofala, by high pro- 
mifes, allured the poet to attend him thither. The governor of a 
diftant fort, in a barbarous country, fhares in fome meafure the fate 
ofanexile. Yet, though the only motive of Barreto was, in this 
unpleafant fituation, to retain the converfation of Camoéns at his 
table, it was his leaft care to render the life of his gueft agreeable. 


———— eer, 











* * Having named the Mehon ; 


Efe recebera placido, &F brando, 
No feu regaco o Canto, que molhado, &c. 


Literally thus: ‘* On his gentle hofpitable bofom (/ic brando poeticé) 
thall he receive the fong, wet from woeful unhappy fhipwreck, 
efcaped from deftroying tempefts, from ravenous dangers, the effeét 
of the unjuit fentence upon him, whofe lyre fhall be more renowned 
than enriched.” When Camoéns was commiflary, he vifited the 
lands of Ternate, Timor, &c. defcribed in the Lufiad,’ 

S 3 Chagrined 
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‘ Chagrined with his treatment, and a confiderable time having 
elapfed in vain dependance upon Barreto, Camoéns refolved to return 
to his native country. A fhip, on the homeward voyage, at this time 
touched at Sofala, and feveral gentlemen * who were on board were 
defirous that Camoéns fhould accompany them. But this the gover. 
nor ungeneroufly endeavoured to prevent, and charged him witha 
debt for board. Anthony de Cabral, however, and Hector de Syl- 
veyra, paid the demand, and Camocus, fays Faria, and the honour 
of Barreto, were fold together. 

‘ After an abfence of fixteen years, Camoeéns, in 1559, returned 
to Lifbon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the peftilence then raged 
in that city, and prevented his publication for three years. At lait, 
in 1572, he printed his Lufiad, which, in the opening of the firft 
book, in a moft elegant turn of compliment he addreffed to his 
prince, king Sebaftian, then in his eighteenth year. The king, fays 
the French tranilator, was fo pleated with his merit, that he gave 
the Author a penfion of 4oco reals, on condition that he fhould re. 
fide at court. But this falary, fays the fame writer, was withdrawn 
by Cardinal Henry, who fucceeded to the crown of Portugal, loft by 
Sebaftian at the battle of Alcazar. 

‘ But this flory of the penfion is very doubtful. Correa, and 
other cotemporary authors, do not mention it, though fome late 
writers have given credit toit. If Camoéns, however, had a pen- 
fion, it is highly probable that Henry deprived him of it. While 
Sebaftian was devoted to the chace, his grand uncle, the Cardinal, 

refided at the council board, and Camcéns, in his addrefs to the 
ig which clofes the Lufiad, advifes him to exclude the clergy from 
ftate affairs. It was eafy to fee that the Cardinal was here intended. 
And Henry, befides, was one of thofe ftatefmen who can perceive 
no benefit refulting to the Public from elegant literature. But it 
ought alfo to be added in completion of his charaéter, that under 
the narrow views and weak hands of this Henry, the kingdom of 
Portugal fell into utter ruin; and on his death, which clofed a fhort 
inglorious reign, the crown of Lifbon, after a faint flruggle, was an- 
nexed to that of Madrid. Such was the degeneracy of the Portu- 
guefe, a degeneracy lamented in vain by Camoéns, and whofe ob- 
dervation of it was imputed to him as a crime. 

‘ Though the great patron of one fpecies of literature, a {pecies 
the reverfe of that of Camoeéns, certain it is, that the Author of 
the Lufiad was utterly neglected by Henry, under whofe inglorious 
reign he died in all the mifcry of poverty. By fome, it is faid, he 
died in an alms-houfe. It appears, however, that he had not even 
the certainty of fubfiflence, which thefe houfes provide. He hada 
black fervant, who had grown old with him, and who had long ex- 
perienced his mafter’s humanity. This grateful Indian, a native of 
Java, who, according to fome writers, faved his mafter’s life in the 





* « According to the Portuguefe Life of Camoéns, prefixed to 
Gedron’s, the beft edition of his works, Diogo de Couto, the hifto- 
rian, one of the company in this homeward voyage, wrote annotas 
tions upon the Lufiad, under the eye of its Author, But thefe un- 
happily have never appeared in public.’ 
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unhappy fhipwreck where he loft his effeéts, begged in the ftreets of 
Lifbon for the only man in Portugal on whom God had beftowed 
thofe talents, which have a tendency to erect the {pirit of a down- 
ward age, ‘Lo the eye of a careful obferver, the fate of Camoens 
throws great light on that of his country, and will appear itridtly 
connected with it. The fame ignorance, the fame degenerated {pi- 
rit, which fuffered Camoéns to depend on his thare of the alms beg- 

edin the itreets by his old hoary fervant, the fame fpirit which 
caufed this, funk the kingdom of Portugal into the moft abject vaf- 
falage ever experienced by a conquered nation. While the grandees 
of Portugal were blind to the ruin which impended over them, Ca- 
moens beheld it with a pungency of grief which hattened his exit. 
In one of his letters he has thefe remarkable words, ‘‘ Em fim ae- 
caberey v vida, e verram todos que fuy aftizoada a minho patria, &¢.” 
‘+ | am ending the courfe of my life, the world will witnefs how I have 
loved my country. I have returned, not only to die in her bofom, 
but to die with her.”” !n another letter, written a little before his 
death, he thus, yet with dignity, complains, ‘* Who has feen on 
fo {mall a theatre as my poor bed, fuch a reprefentation of the dif- 
appointments of fortune. And I, as if fhe could not herfelf fubdue 
me, 1 have yielded and become of her party ; for it were wild auda- 
city to hope to furmount {uch accumulated evils.”’ 

‘ In this unhappy fituation, in 1579, in his fixty-fecond year, the 
year after the fatal defeat of Don Sebaftian, died Luis de Camoéns, 
the greateft literary genius ever produced by Portugal; in martial 
courage and fpirit of honour, nothing inferior to her greateft he- 
roes.s Andin a manner fuitable to the poverty in which he died 
was he buried. Soon after, however, many epitaphs honoured his 
memory; the greatnefs of his merit was univerfally confefled, and 
his Lufiad was tranflated into various languages*. Nor ought it to 
be omitted, that the man fo miferably neglected by the weak king 
Henry, was earneltly enquired after by Philip of Spain, when he 
aflumed the crown of Lifbon. When Philip heard that Camoéns 
was dead, both his words and his countenance exprefled his difap- 
pointment and grief. 

‘ From the whole tenor of his life, and from that fpirit which 
glows throughout the Lufiad, it evidently appears that the courage 
and manners of Camoeéns flowed from true greatnefs and dignity of 





* * According to Gedron, a fecond edition of the Lufiad appeared 
in the fame year with the firft. There are two Italian and four Spa- 
nifh tranflations of it. An hundred years before Caftera’s verfion it 
appeared'in French. Thomas de Faria, Bp. of Targa in Africa, 
tranilated it into Latin, and printed it without either his own or the 
name of Camoéns : a mean but vain attempt to pafs his verfion upon 
the Public as an original. Le P. Niceron fays there were two other 
Latin tranflations. It is tranflated alfo into Hebrew with great ele- 
gance and fpirit by one Luzzetto, a learned and ingenious Jew, au- 
thor of feveral poems in that language, and who, about thirty years 
ago, died in the Holy Land.’ 
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foul. Though his polifhed converfation + was often courted by the 
great, he appears fo diftant from fervility, that his imprudence in 
this refpec&t is by fome highly blamed. Yet the inftances of jr by 
no means deferve that feverity of cenfure with which fome writers 
have condemned him. Unconfcious of the feelings of a Camoéns, 
they knew not that a careleffnef: in fecuring the {miles of fortune, 
cand an open honefty of indignation, are almoft infeparable from the 
enthufiafm of fine imagination. The truth is, the man pofleffed of 
true genius feels his greateit happinefs in the purfuits and excurfions 
of the mind, and therefore makes an eftimate of things, very different 
from that of him whofe unremitting attention is devoted to his ex- 
ternal intereft. The profufion of Camoéns is alfo cenfared. Had 
he diffipated the wealth he acquired at Macao, his profufion indeed 
had been criminal; but it does not appear that he ever enjoyed any 
‘other opportunity of acquiring independence. But Camoens was 
unfortunate, and the unfortunate man is viewed 
through the dim fhade his fate cafts o’er him: 

A fhade that {preads its evening darknefs o’er 

His brighteft virtues, while it {hews his foibles 

Crowding and obvious as the midnight ftars, 

Which in the funfhine of profperity 

Never had been defcried 7 
Yet after the ftriftett difcuffion, when all the caufes are weighed toe 
gether, the misfortunes of Camoéns will appear the fault and dif. 
grace of his age and country, and not of the man. His talents 
would have fecured him an apartment in the palace of Auguitus, but 
fuch talents are a curfe to their poffeflor in an illiterate nation. 
After all, however, if he was imprudent on his firft appearance at 
the court of John III. if the honeity of his indignation led him into 
great imprudence, as certainly it did, when at Goa he fatyrifed the 
viceroy and the firft Goths in power; yet let it alfo be remembered, 
that ‘* The gifts of imagination bring the heavieft tafk upon the vi- 
*« gilance of reafon ; and to bear thofe faculties with unerring rec- 
** titude or invariable propriety, requires a degree of firmnefs and 











+ ‘ Camoéns has not efcaped the fate of other eminent wits, 
Their ignorant admirers contrive anecdotes of their humour, which 
in reality difgrace them. Camoé€ns, it is faid, one day heard a pot- 
ter finging fome of his verfes in a miferable mangled manner, and 
by way of retaliation, broke a parcel of his earthen ware. ‘* Friend, 
faid he, you deftroy my verfes and | deftroy your goods.” The fame 
foolifh itory is told of Ariofto; nay, we are even informed, that 
Rinaldo’s fpeech to his horfe in the firft book, 

Ferma Baiarda mio, &c. 

was the paflage miftuned; and that on the potter’s complaint, the 
injured poet replied, ** 1 have only broken a few bafe pots of thine 
not worth a groat, but thou haft murdered a fine ftanza of mine 
worth a mark of gold.” But both thefe filly tales are borrowed 
from Plutarch’s life of Arcefilaus, where the fame dull humour is 
told of Philoxenus. ‘‘ He heard fome brick-makers miftune one of 
his fongs, and in return he deftroyed a number of their bricks.” 
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« of cool attention, which doth not always attend the higher gifts 
« of the mind. Yet difficule as nature herfelf feems to have ren- 
« dered the tafk of regularity to genius, it is the fupreme confola- 
« tion of dallnefs and of folly to point with Gothic triumph to 
« thofe excefles which are the overflowings of faculties they never 
“ enjoyed. Perfectly unconfcious that they are indebted to their 
« ftupidity for the confiftency of their conduct, they plume them- 
« felves On an imaginary virtue, which has its origin in what is 
« yeally their difgrace.—Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the thrine 
« of Camoens, withdraw to a refpectful diftance; and fhould they 
« behold the ruins of genius, or the weaknels of an exalted mind, 
« Jet them be taught to lament, that nature has left the nobleft of 
“ her works impertect a ag 

After a mafterly confutation of fome ill-grounded criticifms 
and grofs mifreprefentations of Voltaire’s, reipecting the Lufiad, 
Mr. Mickle proceeds to an examen of the machinery and con- 
fruaion of the poem on the principles of the Epopoeia, and 
prefents us with the following analyfis : 

‘The poem opens with a view of the Portuguefe fleet before a 
profperous gale on the coaft of Ethiopia. The crews, however, are 
worn with labour, and their fafety depends upon their fortune in a 
friendly harbour. The gods of ancient or poetical mythology are 
reprefented as in council, The fate of the Eaftern world depends 
upon the fuccefs of the fleet. But as we trace the machinery of the 
Lufiad, lec us remember that, like the machinery of Homer and 
Virgil, it is alfo allegorical. Jupiter, or the Lord of Fate, pro- 
nounces that the Lufians fhall be profperous. Bacchus, the evil 
demon or genius of Mohammedifm, who was worfhipped in the 
Eaft, forefeeing that his empire and altars would be overturned, 
oppofes Jove, or Fate. ‘The celeftial Venus, or heavenly Love, 
hrs for the Lufians. Mars, or divine Fortitude, encourages the 
Lord of Fate to remain unaltered; and Maia’s fon, the Meffenger of 
Heaven, is fent to lead the navy toa friendly harbour. The fleet 
arrives at Mozambic. Bacchus, like Juno in the Eneid, raifes a 
commotion againft the Lufians. A battle enfues, and the victorious 
fleet purfue their voyage, under the care cf a Moorifh pilot, who 
advifes them to enter the harbour of Quiloa. According to hiftory 
they attempted this harbour, where their deftruction would have 
been inevitable ; but they were driven from it by the violence of a 
fudden tempeft, The poet afcribes this to the celeftial Venus, 
whofe watchful care 

Had ever been their guide 
They now arrive at Mombafla. The malice of the evil demon or 
genius of Mohammediim, ftill excices the arts of treachery againft 
them. Hermes, the meflenger of heaven, in a dream, in the ftyle 
of Homer, warns the hero of the poem of his danger, and commands 
him to fteer for Melinda. There he arrives, and is received by the 
Prince in the moft friendly manner. Here the hero receives the firft 
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certaim intelligence or hope of India. ‘The prince of Melinda’s ade 
miration of the fortitude and prowefs of his guefts, the firt who 
had ever dared to pafs the unknown ocean by the tempeftuous Cape, 
artfully prepares the reader for a long epifode. The poem of Virgil 
contains the hiftory of the Roman empire to his own time. (Ca, 
moéns perceived this, and trod in his fleps. ‘The hillory of Portus 
gal, which Gama relates to the king of Melinda, is not only necef- 
jary to give their new ally an high idea of the Lufian prowefs and 
fpirit, but alfo naturally leads to, and accounts for the voyage of 
Gama; the event, which in its confequences, fums up the Porty. 
guefe honours. Ic is jas requifite for Gama to tell the rife of his na. 
tion to the king of Melinda, as it is for Eneas to relate to Dido the 
caufe of his voyage, the deilruction of Troy. And Gama’s long ace 
count of his own voyage, will bear to be read after the fimilar parts 
of either the Odyffey or the Eneid. Pleafed with the fame of their 
nation, the king of Melinda vows !afting friendthip with the Lufians, 
and gives them a faithfu! pilot. As they fail acrofs the great Indian 
ocean the machinery is again employed, ‘The evil demon implores 
Neptune and the powers of the ica to raife a tempelt to deftroy the 
fleet. The failors on the night watch, fortify their courage by the 
valiant acts of their countrymen, and an epifode in the true poetical 
{pirit of chivalry is introduced. Thus Achilles in his tent is repre. 
fented as finging to his lyre the praifes of heroes. And in the Epic 
conduc, this narrative and the tales t Id by Neltor, either to re- 
ftrain or inflame the rage of the Grecian chiefs, are certainly the 
fame. 

‘ The accumulation of the tempeft in the meanwhile is finely de- 
{cribed. It now defcends. Celeftial Venus perceives the danger of 
her fleet. She is introduced by the appearance of her ftar, a itroke 
of poetry which would have fhined in the Eneid. ‘The tempeft is in 
‘its utmoft rage, 

The fky and ocean blending, each on fire, 
Seem’d as all nature ftruggled to expire. 
When now the filver ftar of Love appear’d ; 
Bright in her eaft her radiant front fhe rear’d; 
Fair through the horrid ftorm the gentle ray 
Announced the promife of the cheerful day. 
From her bright throne Celeitial Love beheld 
The tempeit burn 
And in the true fpirit of Homer’s allegory the calls her nymphs, 
and by their minifiry {tills the tempeft. Gama now arrives in India, 
Every circumitance rifes from the preceding one; and, as fully 
ointed out in the notes, the conduct in every circumftance is as 
exactly Virgilian, as any two tragedies may poflibly be alike in ad- 
herence to the rules of the drama. Gama, having accomplished his 
purpofe in India, fets fail for Europe, and the machinery is the laf 
time employed. Venus, to reward her heroes, raifes a Paradifaical 
ifland in the fea. Voltaire, in his Englifh eflay, has faid, that no 
nation but the Portuguefe and Italians could bear fuch lafcivious 
defcription. In the French he has fuppreffed this fentence, but has 
compared it to a Dutch brothel allowed for the failors. Yet this 
idea of it is as falfe as it is grofs, Every thing in the ifland of Love 
refembles 
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ftatue of Venus de Medicis. ‘The defcription is warm 

is chaite as the firft loves of Adam and Eve in Mil; 
ton, And fo far from deferving the cenfure of Voltaire, were Dante, 
Ariofto. Taflo, Spenfer, and even Milton himfelf, to contend with 
him for the palm of modeity, there could be no hefitation in fixing 
it upon the brow of Camoéns. After the poet has explained the al- 
legory of the ifland of Love, the Goddefs of the ocean gives her 
hand and commits her empire to Gama, whom fhe condutts to her 
glace, where, in a prophetic fong, he hears the actions of the he- 
roes who were to eftablifh the Portuguefe empire in the Eaft. In 
Epic conduct nothing can be more mafterly. ‘The funeral games in 
honour of Patroc:us, after the Iliad has turned upon its great hinge, 
the death of Hector, are here moft happily imitated after the Lufiad 
has alfo turned upon -its great hinge, the difcovery of India. The 
conduct is the fame, though not one feature is borrowed. Ulyffes 
and Eneas are fent to vifit the regions of the dead; and Voltaire’s 
hero mult alfo be conveyed to Hell and Heaven, But how fuperior 
js the fpirit of Camoéns! He parallels thefe flriking adventures by a 
new fiction of his own. Gama in the ifland of Blifs, and Eneas in 
Hell, are in Epic condu& exactly the fame ; and in this unborrowing 
famenefs, he artfully interweaves the biftory of Portugal: artfully as 
Voltaire himfelf confeffes. The epifode with the king of Melinda, 
the defcription of the painted enfigns, and the prophetic fong, are 
parallel in manner and purpofe with the epifode of Dido, the fhield 
of Eneas, and the vifion in Elyfium. To revenge the rage of 
Achilles, and to lay the foundation of the Roman empire, are the 
grand purpofes of the Iliad and Eneid ; the one effected by the death 
of Hecior; the other by the alliance of Latinus and Eneas, accom- 
plifhed in the death of Turnus. In like manner, to eltablifh the 
Portuguefe Chriftian empire in the Eaft, is the grand defign of the 
Lufiad, accomplifhed in the happy return of Gama. And thus, in 
the true fpirit of the Epopceia,,ends the Lufiad, a poem where every 
circumftance rifes in juft gradation, till the whole is fummed up in 
the moft perfect unity of Epic action.’ 

Such is the bufinefs of the poem, which, in Mr. Mickle, has 
found not only an able tranflator, but a fpirited advocate. We 
cannot refufe admittance to the following animated obfervations, 
and beautiful fonnet, before we fufpend this Article. 

‘ As the grand intereft of commerce and of mankind forms the 
fubject of the Lufiad, fo with great propriety, as neceflary accompa- 
hyments to the voyage of his Hero, the Author has given poetical 
pictures of the four parts of the world. In the third book, a view of 
Europe ; in the fifth, a view of Africa; and in the tenth, a picture 
of Afia and America. Homer and Virgil have been highly praifed 
for their j gment in the choice of fubjeéts which interefted their 
Countrym@s, and Statius has been as feverely condemned for his un- 
interefting choice. But though the fubjeé&t of Camoéns be particu- 
larly interefting to his countrymen, it has alfo the peculiar happi- 
nefs to be the Poem of every trading nation. It is the Epic Poem 
of the Birth of Commerce. And in a particular manner the Epic 
Poem 
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Poem of whatever country has the controul and poffeffion of the 
commerce of India. Ms ON ; 
¢ An unexhaufted fertility and variety of poetical defcription, ap 
unexhautfted elevation of fentiment, and a conftant tenor of the grand 
fimplicity of diétion, complete the character of the Lufiad of Ca. 
mocns: a poem which, though it has hitherto received from the 
Public moft unmerited neglect, and from the critics moft flagrant ip. 
juftice, was yet better underitood by the greateft poet of Italy, 
Taffo never did his judgment more credit, than when he confeffed 
that he dreaded Camoéns as a rival ; or his generofity more honour, 
than when he addreffed this elegant Sonnet to the Hero of the 
— SONNETTO. 
Vafeo, le cui felici, ardite antenne 
In contro al fol, che ne riporta il giorno 
Spiegar le vele, e fer cola ritorno, 
Dove egli par che di cadere accenne: 


Non piu di te per afpro mar foftenne 

Quel, che fece al Ciclope oltraggio, ¢ fcorno: 
Ne chi turbé l Arpie nel Juo Joggiorno, 

Ne dié piu bel foggetto a colte penne. 


Et bor quella del colto, e buon’ Luigi, 
Tant’ oltre ftende il gloriofo volo 

Che i tuoi /palmati legni andar men lunge, 
Ond’ a quelli, a cui s’alza il noftro polo, 
Et a chi ferma in contra i fuoi vefigi, 


Per lui del corfo tuo la fama aggiunge, 


S ON N E T. 


Vafco, whofe bold and happy bowfprit bore 
Againft the rifing morn; and, homeward fraught, 
Whofe fails came weftward with the day, and brought 
The wealth of India to thy native fhore : 


Ne’er did the Greek fuch length of feas explore : 
The Greek, who forrow to the Cyclop wrought, 
And he, who, Vittor, with the Harpies fought, 
Never fuch pomp of naval honours wore, 


Great as thou art, and peerlefs in renown, 
Yet thou to Camoens ow’ft thy nobleft fame ; 
Farther than thou didft fail, his deathlefs fong 
Shall bear the dazzling fplendor of thy name; 
And under many a {ky thy actions crown, 
While Time and Fame together glide along. 


(To be concluded in our next.) e 


ART. 
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Art. I. Te Hiftory of the American Indians, Sc. By James Adair, 
Bf: a Trader with the Indians, and Refident in their Country 


Forty Years. 40. 15% Boards. Dilly. 1775. 


HE fubje& of this work muft be highly interefting to 

every philofophic inquirer, becaufe it is intimately re= 
lated to the hiftory of man, the nature and properties of the hu- 
man mind, and the fteps and modes by which it fpontaneoufly 
advances from the favage to a civilized ftate. We with it were 
sllowable for us to pronounce the execution of it as merito- 
rious as the fubieét is ufeful and important. 

The appetites, paffions, faculties, powers, .wants, infigmi- 
ties, and averfions, common to all mankind, have, in their 
natural operations, led the inhabitants of very diftant and un- 
connected countries into fimilar fuperftitions, purfuits, cuf- 
toms, and modes of. life; feveral writers, however, not at- 
tending to this truth, have imagined the Aborigines of Ame- 
rica to be defcended from the Jews, becaufe their manners and 
seligious ceremonies, in fome particulars, refemble thofe which 
fubfifted among the Ifraelites while they, like other nations, 
were in afavage ftate. Mr Adair, in particular, has adopted 
this notion of the Hebrew origin of the American Indians, and 
a great part of his work is employed in fupporting it, by argu- 
ments drawn from $ their divifion into tribes—their worfhip of 
Jehovah—their notions of a theocracy—their belief of the mi- 
niftration of angels—their language and diale&s—their manner 
of counting time—their prophets and high priefts—their fefti- 
vals, fafts, and religious. rites—their ~ facrifice—their ab- 
lutions and anointings—their laws of uncleannefs—their abfti- 
rence from unclean things—their marriages, divorces, and pue 
nifhments of adultery—their feveral punifhments—their cities 
of refuge—their purifications, and ceremonies preparatory to 
war—their ornaments—their manner of curing the fick—their 
burial of the dead—their; mourning for their dead—their raif- 
ing feed to a deceafed brother—their choice of names adapted ta 
their circcumftances and the times—and their traditions.’ But 
we have reafon to believe that in many of thefe particulars a 
{trong predifpofition of our Author's imagination has led him 
to fancy refemblances where they do not really exift; and, in 
lome cafes, it certainly has induced him to mifreprefent and ex- 
plain away facts. militating againft his favourite hypothefis, Of 
this we find inftances even at the very beginning of his work, 
where, to difcredit the opinion of thofe who maintain the In- 
cians of America, to be a diftinét /pecies of the human genus, 
‘originally created on that continent, and to prepare us to be-~ 
lieve the notion of their Jewifh extraction, he labours to con- 
found and deftroy the two great characteriftic pours . 
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thefe Indians ; we mean their want of beards, and their rediff} 
brown colour. The latter of thefe he reprefents as an artificial 
circumftance ;. and the former, as a fallacious appearance, oc. 
cafioned by a practice faid to exift among them, of pluckin 

éut the hairs which would otherwife render them bearded. 
Nothing can however be more feeble and erroneous than the 
Author’s reafons and aflertions refpecting thefe particulars, Jj 
is not true that the ufe © of bears oil or greafe mixed with a 
certain red root,’ does, as he afferts, © produce the Indian co. 
lour’;’ becaufe this colour is common to all the different Abori- 
ginal nations of America, many of whom, to our certain know. 
ledge, do not ufe any external application fitted to produce it, 
But were the fkins of the people of one generation thus artifis 
cially ftained, the difcolouration would not defcend to their 
pofterity, as the children of gypfies fufficiently prove. Indeed 
Mr. Adair himfelf appears confcious of this truth, and therefore 
recurs to the influence of maternal imagination, as a caufe of 
the ‘propagation ‘of the pretended artificial Indian colour. © This 
however is a caufe which modern philofophers will hardly ad- 
mit, though it may be fatisfactory to nurfes and others equally 
ignorant and credulous. ‘The effects which he mentions as 
having been occafioned by ‘facob’s rods, could only refult from 4 
fupernatural interpofition of Divine Power, and are therefore 
totally inapplicable to this queftion. But if Mr. Adair thinks 
otherwife, ‘let‘him repeat Jacob’s experiment, and, the better 
to difcover whether the varieties of colour which may happen 
among his herds in the courfe of it, are really produced’ by the 
forte of imagination, let him paint his rods fcarlet or green, 
and fee if he can ever obtain a calf fpotted with thofe colours. 

We are ready to admit, with Mr. Adair, that the favages in 
many parts of America do occafionally extraét the fine flender 
hairs growing in different parts of their bodies; but, from the 
beft authority, we maintain that thefe hairs are very different 
in texture and fpecies from thofe which grow on the chins of 
adult males in Europe, and that they are wholly incapable of 
ever producing what is properly termed a beard. 

After having employed near 200 pages in attempting to prove 
that the Aborigines of America are ‘ red Hebrews,’ the Author 
proceeds to defcribe the manners and cuftoms of the Katahba, 
Cherakee, Mufkohge, Choktah, and Chikkafab nations; but with 
thefe we are not fufficiently acquainted to determine how fat 
his defcriptions are in all cafes juft, or in what particular in- 
ftances he has been mifled by his favourite hypothefis. 

Mr. Adair next proceeds to deliver fome * General Obferva- 
tions on the North American Indians,’ and, as a fpecimen of 
the work, we fhall give our Readers fome extracts from this 
part of it: , 
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‘It has been too long feelingly known, that inflead of ry 
ing the generous and hofpitable part of the laws of war, pe sco 
the unfortunate who fall into their power, that they generally 2 
yote their captives to death, with the moit agonizing nies. Tm 
No reprefentation can poflibly be given, fo fhocking ot tistenaiiiin 
gs their unmerciful method of tormenting their devoted seiteaibee 
and as it is fo contrary to the flandard of the reft of the known 
world, 1 fhall relate the circumftances, fo far as to convey pro 
‘nformation thereof to the reader, . When the company ae rd 
war, and come in view of their own town, they follow the dee 
one by one, in a direét line, each a few yards behind the oth er 
to magnify their triamph. If they have not fucceeded, or pi. 
of their warriors are loft, they return quite filent; but f the ny 
all fafe, and have. fucceeded, they fire off the Indian lesion co 
one, two, and three, at a time, whooping and a, a y 
foners. ‘They: camp near their town all night, in a isk e fa sae 
plot of ground, marked’ for the purpofe, ie cds Sa “he quare 
fxed in the middle of it, to which ‘they: fecure their he 
Next day they go to the leader’s houfe in a very folemn 2m sain: 
but flay without, round his red:painted war-pole, till See, om 
determined concerning the fate of #heir prifoners If «oy 
of the captives ‘fhould be: fortunate enough to get loofe pas ne 
jnto the houfe of the archismagus, or ‘to a town of er hay run 
an ancient cuftom, is faved from the fiery torture—thefe : be ay, 
a fure afylam to them if they were invaded, and an tog sg eing 
—— becaufe they came to fhed blood. ’ » but not to 

‘ Thofe captives who are pretty far in li . : 
gradations, always atone Ar oe tana dear totes Re = as in war- 
fire.They readily know the latter by the blue nf “a pone vr 
breafts and arms ; they being as legible as our al h beti 008 
racters are to us. ‘Their ink is made of the foot of cae 
which fticks ‘to the infide of a greafed earthen pot; the 4 oe 
the parts, like the ancient Pitts of Bikale, with chei wild ke 
eroglyphics, they break through the fkin with gair fh t > pee 
rub over them that dark compofition, to reuiter the cdg 
brave ; and the impreffion . is lafting. I have bein. ould ap 
Chikkafah, that they formerly erazed any falfe marks thei Mees 
riors proudly and :privately gave themfelves---in order t ania 
them to give real nee 4 of their martial virtue, bei ” detain 
by the F : , airtue, being furrounded 
y the. rench and their red allies ; and that they degraded : 
a public manner, by ftretching the marked oe a é “ bb; them in 
with the juice of green corn, which in a es d gn tg. Soe me 
impreflion. 4 great degree took out the 

‘ The young prifoners are faved, i 
pany were fan aifying a tog nee passe while the com- 
latter be the cafe, they are condemned, and edt: fhe a nada 
ftake, One atatime. The victors firft itrip their mif abl aes 
quite naked, and put on their feet a eof b roca ee 
with the black hairy part outwards : others faite 7 ith apron: 
vine, a burning fire-brand to the ole, a littl er a grape~ 
- their heads. Then they know their Sip io ft aoe 

thing fire, are fixed feals of their death-warrant, Their ounifh. 
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ment is always left to the women ; and on account of their fajf. 
ftandard of education, they are no way backward in their Office, 
but perform it to the entire fatisfaétion of the greedy eyes of the 
fpeétators. Each of them prepares. for the dreadful rejoicing, a long 
bundle of dry canes, or the heart of fat pitch-pine, and as the 
viétims are led to the ftake, the women and their young ones beat 
them with thefe in a moit barbarous manner. . Happy would it be 
for the miferable creatures,, if their fufferings ended here, ora 
merciful -tomohawk -finifhed them at one ftroke,; but this thamefy] 
treatment is a prelude to. future fufferings. © in 

‘ The death-fignal being given, preparations are made for aft. 
ing a more tragical part. The.vittim’s arms are. firft pinioned, and 
a {trong grape-vine is tied round his: neck, to the top of the war. 
pole, allowing him to track round about fifteen yards, They fix 
fome tough clay on his head, to fecure the fcalp from the blazing 
torches. Unfpeakable pleafure now fills the -exulting crowd of 
fpectators, and the circle fills withthe Amazon and. .mercilefs ex, 
ecutioners---The fuffering warrior however is not dif{mayed; with 
an infulting manly voice he fings' the war-fong:! and. with gallang 
contempt he.tramples the rattling gourd with pebbles in it to pieces, 
and, out-braves even death itfelf.. The women make a furious on, 
fet with: their burning .torches: his pain. is foon {9. excruciating, 
that he rufhes out from the pole, with the fury wf the moft. favage 
beaft of prey, and-with the vine fweeps down all before him, kick- 
ing, biting, and trampling them; with: the greateft -defpite, - The 
circle immediately fills again, either with the fame, or freth per- 
fons :.they attack Him on every fide---now he runs to the pole for 
fhelter, but the flames purfce him. -Then with champing teeth, 
and fparkling eye-balls, he breaks through their contracted circle 
afrefh, and acts every part, that the higheft courage, moft raging 
fury, and blackeft defpair can prompt him to, But he is fure 
to be over-powered by numbers, and after.fome time the-fire affetts 
his tender parts.---Then they pour over him a quantity of cold 
water, and allow him a proper time of refpite, till his. fpirits re-) 
cover, and he is capable of fufering. new tortures. Then: the like: 
cruelties are repeated till: he. falls down, and happily becomes in-! 
fenfible of pain. Now they {calp him,:and difmember and carry of 
all the exterior branches of the body, (pudendis man excep) in 
fhameful, and favage triumph. This is the molt: favourable treat- 
ment their devoted captives receive : it would be:too fhocking to hu- 
mauity either to.give, or perufe, every particular of their conduct in 
{uch doleful tragedies--enothing can equal thefe {cenes, but thofe of 
the merciful Romith inguifition. | 

* Not a foul, of whatever agé or fex, manifefts the leaf pity during 
the prifoner’s tortures : the. womén fing with religious joy all the 
while they are torturing the devoted: victim, and peals of laughter 
refound through the crowded theatre---efpecially if he fears to. die. 
But a warrior puts on ‘a bold auftere countenance, and carries it 
through all his pains::---as long as he can, he whoops and out braves 
the enemy, defcribing his own martial deeds againit. them,.and 
thofe of his nation, who he threatens will force many of them to 
eat fire in revenge of his fate, as he himfelf had often done to fome 
of their rela-ions at their coit. 
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« Though the fame things operate alike upon the organs of the 
human body, and produce a uniformity of fenfations ; yet weaknefs, 
or conitancy of mind derived from habit, helps in a great meafure, 
either to heighten, or leffen the fenfe of pain. By this, the aflited 

aity has learned to ftifle nature, and fhew an outward unconcern, 
under fach flow and acute tortures : and the furprifing cruelty of 
their women, is equally owing to education and cuftom. Similar 
inftances verify this, as in Lifbon, and other places, where tender- 
hearted ladies are transformed by their bloody priefts, into fo many 
Medeas, through deluded religious principles ; and fit and fee with 
the highelt joy, the martyrs of God, drawn along in diabolical 
triumph to the fiery ftake, and fuffering death with lingering tor- 
wres.’ —— 

‘ The Indians formerly had ftone axes, which in form commonly 
refembled a fmith's chifel. Each weighed from one to two, or three 
pounds weight---They were made of a flinty kind of ftone: I have 
feen feveral, which chanced to efcape being buried with their owners, 
and were carefully preferved by the old people, as refpectable re- 
mains of antiquity. ‘They twifted two or three tough hiccory flips, 
of about two feet long, round the notched head of the axe; and 
by means of this fimple and obvious invention, they deadened the 
trees by cutting through the bark, and burned them, when they 
either fell by decay, or became thoroughly dry. With thefe trees 
they always kept up their annual holy fire; and they reckon it 
unlawful, and productive of many temporal evils, to e«tinguifh 
even the culinary fire with water, In the time of a ftorm, when 
I have done it, the kindly women were in pain for me, through 
fear of the ill confequences attending fo criminal an act. I never 
faw them to damp the fire, only when they hung up a brand in 
the appointed place, with a twiited grape-vine, as a threatening 
fymbol of torture and death to the enemy; or when their kiofman 
dies. In the laft cafe, a father or brother of the deceafed, takes 
a fire-brand, and brandifhing it two or three times round his head, 
with lamenting words, he with his right hand dips it into the water, 
and lets it link down. 

‘ By the aforefaid difficult method of deadening the trees, and 
clearing the woods, the contented natives got convenient fields 
in procefs of time. And their tradition fays they did not live 
firaggiing in the American woods, as do the Arabians, and ram- 
bling Tartars ; for they made houfes with the branches and barks 
of trees, for the fummer-feafon ; and warm mud-walls, mixt with 
foft dry grafs, againit the bleak winter, according to their prefent 

plan of building, which I fhall prefently defcribe. Now, in the 
frit clezring of their plantations, they only bark the large timber, 
cut down the fapplings and underwood, and burn them in heaps 3; 
as the fuckers {hoot up, they chop them clofe by the ftump, of which 
they make fires to deaden the roots, till in time they decay. Though 
toa ftranger, this may feem to be a lazy method of clearing the 
wood lands ; yet it is the moft expeditious method they could 
have pitched upon, under their circumitances, as a common hoe 
~ a {mall hatchet are all their implements for clearing and plant- 
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‘ Fvery dwelling-houfe has a fmall field pretty clofe to it: and, as 
foon as the {pring of the year admits, there they plant a variety of 
large and fmall beans, peas, and the fmaller kind of Indian corn, 
which ufually ripens in two months, from the time it is planted; 
though it is called by the Englifh, the fix weeks corn. Around 
this {mall farm, they faften ftakes in the ground, and tie a couple 
of long fplit hiccory, or white oak-fapplings, at proper diftances 
to keep off the horfes : though they cannot leap fences, yet many 
of the old horfes will creep through thefe enclofures, almoft as 
readily as fwine, to the great regret of the women, who {cold and 
give them ill names, calling them ugly mad horfes, and bidding 
them ‘‘ go along, and be fure to keep away, otherwife their hearts 
will hang fharp within them, and fet them on to fpoil them, if 
envy and covetoufnefs lead them back.” ‘Thus they argue with 
them, and they are ufually as good as their word, by ftriking 
a tomohawk into the horfe, if he does not obferve the friend! 
caution they give him at the laft parting. Their large fields lie 
quite open with regard to fencing, aud they believe it to be agree. 
able to the beit rules of ceconomy ; becaufe, as they fay, they can 
cultivate the beft of their land here and there, as it fuits their 
conveniency, without waiting their time in fences and childifhly 
confining their improvements, as if the crop would eat itfelf. The 
women however tether the horfes with tough young bark-ropes, 
and confine the fwine in convenient penns, from the time the pro- 
vifions are planted, till chey are gathered in---the men improve this 
time, either in killing plenty of wild game, or courfing againft the 
common'enemy, and thereby fecure the women and girls, and 
get their own temples furrounded with the fwan-feathered cap. In 
this manner, the Indians have to me excufed their long contracted 
habit and practice, 

‘ The chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, 
when the wild fruit is fo ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking 
up the grain. This is their general rule, which ts the beginning 
of May, about the time the traders fet off for the Englith fettle- 
ments. Among feveral nations of Indians, each town ufually 
works together. Previous thereto, an old beloved man warns the 
inhabitants to be ready to plant on a prefixed day. At the dawn of 
it, one by order goes aloft, and whoops to them with fhrill calls, 
** that the new year is far advanced,---that he who expetts to eat 
muft work,- -and that he who will not work, mutt expect to pay 
the fine according to old cuttom, or leave the town, as they will 
not fweat themfelves for an healthy idle wailer.”” At fuch times, 
may be feen many war-chieftains working in common with the 
people, though as great emperors, as thofe the Spaniards beftowed 
on the old fimple Mexicans and Peruvians, and equal in power, 
(i. e. perfuafive force) with the Imperial and puiffant Powhatan of 
Virginia, whom our generous writers raifed to that prodigious pitch 
of power and grandeur, to rival the Spanith accounts. About am 
hour after fun-rife, they enter the field agreed on by lot, and fall 
to work with great cheerfulnefs; ifometimes one of their orators 
cheers them with jefts and humorous old tales, and fings feveral’of 
their moit agrecable wild tunes, beating alfo with a itick in ~ 
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sisht hand, on the top of an earthen pot covered with a wet and 
well ffretched deer-tkin : thus they proceed from field to field, ull 
their feed is fown. ; 

‘Corn is their chief produce, and main dependance. Of this 
they have three forts; one of which hath been already mentioned. 
The fecond fort is yellow and flinty, which they call ‘* hommony- 
corn.» The third is the largeft, of a very white and foft grain, 
termed ‘‘ bread-corn.” In july, when the chefnuts and corn are 
green and full grown, they half boil the former, and take off the 
find; and having fliced the milky, fwelled, long rows of the latter, 
the women pound it in a large wooden mortar, which is wide at the 
mouth, and gradually narrows to the bottom: then they knead both 
together, wrap them up in green corn-blades of various fizes, about 
aninch thick, and boi! them well, as they do every kind of feethed 
food. This fort of bread is very an to the taite, and reckoned 
mnoft delicious to their ftrong palates. They have another fort of 
boiled bread, which is mixed with beans, or potatoes; they put on 
the foft corn till it begins to boil, dnd pound it fufficiently fine ;— 
their invention does not reach to the ufe of any kind of milk. When 
the flour is ftirred, and dried by the heat of the fun or fire, they 
fift it with fieves of different fizes, curioufly made of the coarfer or 
finer cane fplinters, ‘The thin cakes mixt with bear’s oil, were for- 
merly baked on thin bread ftones placed over a fire, or on broad 
earthen bottoms fit for fuch a ufe: but now they ufe kettles. When 
they intend to bake great loaves, they make a ftrong blazing fire, 
with fhort dry fplit wood, on the hearth. When it 1s burnt down 
to coals, they carefully rake them off to each fide, and {weep away 
the remaining afhes: then they put their well-kneaded broad loaf, 
firt fleeped in hot water, over the hearth, and an earthen bafon 
above it, with the embers and coals a-top. ‘This method of baking 
is as clean and efficacious as ccu'd poflibly be done in an oven ; 
when they take it off, they wafh the loaf with warm water, and it 
foon becomes firm, and very white. It is likewife very wholefome, 
and well-tafted to any except the vitiated palate of an epicure. 

* The French of Weft-Florida, and the Englifh colonifts, got from 
the Indians different forts of beans and peas, with which they were 
before entirely unacquainted. And they plant a fort of {mall to- 
bacco, which the French and Englifh have not. All the Indian na- 
tions we have any acquaintance with, frequently ufe it on the moft 
religious occafions, The women plant alfo pompions, and different 
forts of melons, in feparate fields, at a confiderable diftance fr»m 
the town, where each owner raifes an high {caffold, to overlook this 
favourite part of their vegetable poffeflions: and though the enemy 
fometimes kills them in this their firi€t watch duty, yet it is a very 
rare thing to pafs by thofe fields, without feeing them there at watch. 
This ufually is the duty of the old women, who fret at the very 
thadow of a crow, when he chances to pafs on his wide furvey of the 
fields; but if pinching hunger fhould excite him to defcend, they 
foon frighten him away with their fcreeches. When the pompions 
are pe, they apt them into long circling flices, which they barba- 
Cue, or dry with a flow heat. And when they have half boiled the 
larger fort of potatoes, they likewife dry thein over a moderate fire, 
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and chiefly ufe them in the fpring feafon, mixt with their favourite 
bear’s oil. As foon as the larger fort of corn is full-eared, they 
half boil it too, and dry it either by the fun, or over a flow fire; 
which might be done, as well, in a moderately hot oven, if the heat 
was renewed as occafion required ‘This they boil with venifon, of 
any other unfalted fiefh. ‘lhey commonly have pretty good crops, 
which is owing to the richnefs of the foil; for they often let the 
weeds out-grow the corn, before they begin to be in earnett with 
their work, owing to their lazinefs and unfkilfulnefs in planting: 
and this method is general through all thofe nations that aaah. 
parately in their own fields, which in a great meafure checks the 
growth of their crops. Befides, they are fo defirous of having mal. 
tum in parvo, without much {weating, that they plant the corn-hills 
fo clofe, as thereby to choak up the field,—They plant their corn 
in ftraight rows, putting five or fix grains into one hole, about two 
inches diltant— They cover them with clay in the form of a {mall 
hill, Each row isa yard afunder, and in the vacant ground they 
plant pumpkins, water-melons, marfh mallows, fun-flowers, and 
fundry forts of beans and peas, the lait two of which yield a large 
increafe. 

‘ They have a great deal of fruit, and they dry fuch kinds as 
will bear it. At the fall of the leaf, they gather a number of hic. 
cory-nuts, whtch they pound with a round itone, upon a ftone, thick 
and hollowed for the purpofe. When they are beat fine enough, they 
mix them with cold water, in a clay bafon, where the fhells fubfide, 
The other part is an oily, tough, thick, white fubftance, called by 
the tracers hiccory milk, and by the Indians the flefh, or fat of hic- 
cory-nuts, with which they eat their bread. A hearty ftranger would 
be as apt to dip into the fediments as I did, the firft time this ve- 
getable thick milk was fet before me. As ranging the woods had 
given me a keen appetite, I was the more readily tempted to believe 
they oniy tantalized me for their diverfion, when they laughed 
heartily at my fuppofed ignorance. But luckily when the bafon was 
in danger, the bread was brought in piping hot, and the good na- 
turcd landlady being informed of my fimplicity, fhewed me the right 
way to ufe the vegetable liquid. It is furprifing to fee the great va- 
tiety of difhes they make out of wild fleth, corn, beans, peas, po- 
tatoes, pompions, dried fruits, herbs and roots, ‘lhey can diver- 
fify their courfes, as much as the Englifh, or perhaps the French 

‘cooks: and in either of the ways they drefs their food, it is grate- 
ful to a wholefome ftomach.’ 

The Author has likewife added an Appendix, * containing a 
Defcription of the Floridas and the Mififfippi Lands, with 
their ProduGtions—the Benefits of colonizing Georgiana, and 
civilizing the Indians, and the way to make all the Colonies 
more valuable to the Mother Country.’ And, in treating of the 
laft of thefe topics, Mr. Adair highly cenfures the prefent coer 
cive and hoftile proceedings towards America. 
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Art. III. Therapeutics: or a new Pradice of Phyfic, Se. gto. 
11, 18. Shrewfbury. 1775. 


HIS work, which now firft appears in an Englifhy drefs, 

was originally publifhed in Lain, in the city of Dublin, 
and is the production of Dr. Marryat. The doétrines and prac- 
tices inculcated and recommended in it, appear to have the 
fanction of a long and extenfive experience, acquired in confe- 
quence of the Author’s having, during the fpace of above twenty 
years, fet apart two hours every day to the giving medical ad- 
vice gratis, to all the fick poor—‘ even fome hundreds in a day’ 
—who confulted him:—a practice which, for the fake of im- 
provement, as wel] as from motives of humanity, the Author 
warmly recommends to his brethren, particularly young phyfi- 
cians; declaring that ‘ the advantages refulting from it will 
amply compenfate all fortuitous inconveniencies.” The prefent 
practical work is the refult of the large experience thus laudably 
acquired ; in which the Author, leaving the high priori road of 
theory, recommends only fuch medicines and modes of treat- 
ment as he had found to be falutary and efficacious, in the 
above-mentioned extenfive courfe of practice and obfervation. 

In his youth, our Author was a ftaunch theorift. He then 
fell under our critical animadverfion; juftly, as he acknow- 
ledges in a paflage contained in his preface, which we have too 
much generofity to quote. ‘The principal caufe however which 
produced his converfion from theory and f{peculation, to obfer- 
vation and experiment, is thus related by himfelf, with a cha- 
raGeriftic fimplicity which runs throughout the whole of his 
introductory addre(s to his readers. 

‘ When he firft began bufinefs,’—the Author is here {peaking 
of himfelf—* he entertained a wonderful opinion of his own 
ailities, but foon met with a cafe which baffled all his efforts, 
and obliged him to call in an old phyfician, who was fo kind as 
to fet him right, and convinced him that there were many me- 
thods neceflary to be taken in praéfice incompatidle with the beft 
formed theory. Confcious of his deficiency, he from that mo- 
ment refolved to facrifice two hours every day to the gratuitous 
afiftance of all thofe who fhould apply to him ;’ and to this 
determination he has ever fince invariably adhered. 

Having brought the Author and our Readers in fome meafure 
acquainted, it is time that we give them fome account of his 
work; which requires the more particular notice, as it is not 
a mere compilation, like the generality of productions under 
imilar titles, but contains much original matter. It is divided 
Into diftinét articles, in which the Author feems not to have 
adopted any fyftematical or regular arrangement of difeates. 
Vater each difeafe, after a definition or fhort de/cription of the 
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diforder, he enumerates its caufes, the diagnoftic or pathogno. 
mic figns, and prognoftics, in a very concife manner; con. 
cluding each article with a more full account of the method of 
cure which he has found mott efficacious in his own praétice, 
This laft, as it conftitutes the largeft, is at the fame time the 
moft valuable part of the prefent performance; as the Author 
has indicated by the title [Therapeutics], which he has given to 
the work. His principal attention is directed towards the cy- 
rative procefs, without beftowing equal pains in difcriminating 
the nature of each difeafe; otherwife than by its popular name, 
a recital of its moft general caufes, and moft obvious fymptoms, 

The prefent performance is therefore better calculated for the 
ule of the well-informed and experienced practitioner, than for 
that of the ‘yro, or novice in the art of healing.— A fortiori, it 
is not a work fit to be trufted in the hands of the ignorant and 
rafh dabblers in domeftic quackery ; though even the prefcrip. 
tions are written in Englifh; many of which are undoubtediy 
fome of the keeneft and moft formidable edge toa/s of phyfic, 

In a treatife of this kind it can only be expeded that we 
fhould take notice of the new or more fingular methods of cure 
recommended init. “The Author’s practice is, in general, far 
from being tame or unmeaning. He frequently deals in the 
moft active medicines, which he liberally difpenfes in powerful 
dofes. ‘Thofe who have grown old in the practice of the healing 
art generally acquire a predilection for particular drugs or modes 
of practice. Our Author, who feems not to have efcaped the 
influence of this medical favouriti/m, appears to have given fre- 
quent inflances of it in his repeated recommendations of the 
following, furely very rugged and furly, vomiting powder. 
His prefcription of it occurs almoft at every twentieth page; 
but it is firft prefcribed at page 17; where the Author. affirms, 
that ‘if it be repeated every morning, it will be alone fufhicient 
to remove any intermittent fever.’ 

¢ ‘lake of Blue vitriol, 
‘ Emetic tartar, of each eight grains. 

¢ Make into three powders. Let one be taken early in th¢ 
morning, fafting, in a large fpoon about half full of water: let 
the patient ftrain, but drink nothing with it till he ejects fome 
yellow or porraceous matter; if his ficknefs doth not then go off 
of itfelf, half a glafs of brandy fhould be taken ; if that fhould 
come up immediately, the repetition of it will fettle his ftomach, 
and he may then go about his ufual bufinefs.’ 

This emetic, which the Author afterwards conftantly defigns 
by the appellation of the * Dry Vomit,’ together with the fame 
vexatious and teafing regimen, we find prefcribed in cét- 
tain difeafes, where, as will afterwards appear, a timid prace 
titioner would fcarce venture to exhibit it. Neverthelefs, under 
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the article Epilep/y, he declares that * nothing can be more 
mild, fafe, or gentle, than one of thefe vomits; and [ have 
known,’ he adds, ‘ great numbers of perfons, by whom the 
repetition of them was more eagerly requefted than opiates have 
been by thofe who were in pain.’ — 

Treating of this laft mentioned difeafe, he fays, ¢ I fhall now 

fubjoin all the medicines which I ever ufed that proved efficacious 
‘a the removal of this diforder, and many hundreds of cafes I 
have been fortunate enough to fucceedin. Let it be added, 
that the dry vomit was never omitted, excepting in thofe cafes 
which were owing to worms, or fpafms, and then the follow- 
ing pills and drops have never cnce * failed to anfwer expecta- 
tion.” — The pills are compofed only of filings of iron and fucco~ 
irine aloes, made into a mafs with balfam of Peru; about ten 
rains of which are direéted to be taken night and morning, 
and to be wafhed down with a teafpoonful of tincture of wood- 
foot put into a glafs of water. Various other formule are 
however fubjoined. 

The confidence with which Dr. Marryat fpeaks of the un- 
common virtues of the da//am. capivi, preceded by the exhibition 
of the dry vomit, in the cure of that frequent and fatal difeafe, 
the phthifis, or confumption, juftifies and even requires our 
giving a pretty large extract from what he fays on this head. 

¢‘ [ intreat,’ fays he, * the Reader’s indulgence, and befpeak 
his candour in attending to the apology for propofing a method 
fo intirely oppofite to that which is purfued by the reft of my 
brethren, It is not without a very fenfible uneafinefs and re- 
ludance that I differ from them; but however dear Socrates 
and Plato may be, truth is ftill dearer. Strange muft it appear 
that I fhould recommend a medicine as our {heet-anchor, the 
ule of which has been condemned by the moft enlightened and 
juftly celebrated phyfician in Europe, to whom the wil ortum 
ialemay with the utmoft propriety be afcribed ; but as he took 
it for granted that the bal/am of capivi poficiled a healing quality, 
his reafoning, however conclufive, could be of little confe- 
quence, as the bafis on which it is erected is a non-entity ; for 
the fact is, that the faid balfam, from its utility in pleurifies 
and lowering the pulfe, from its allaving fpafms, appcafing 
ifitation, and confiderably decreafing the heétic fever, appears 
to have, like other detergents, a quite contrary quality. As I 
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* We have no reafon to queftion the Author’s veracity; but he 
often farprifes us with his very frequent.declarations of never-failing 
luccefs attending the exhibition of certain medicines, or particular 
modes of treatment, Fortunate indeed mutt be the praétitioner, who 
in all cafes fimilar to the many which are to be met with in this work, 
Particularly even in the prefent, cax go and do likewife ! 
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have for feveral years occafioned the confumption of fome quarts 
in a week of this balfam, [ am certainly intitled to foeak with 
fome degree of confidence on the effects it produces.’ 

After condemning the ufe of bleeding in this diforder, the 
Author relates the fuccefs of the method here recommended, in 
his own cafe, which is rather the hiftory of a re/urrection than 
of arecovery. We fhall give it in his own words. 

* J was upwards of thirty years of age, when, from a ne. 
glefled cold in the month of November, I was feized with a 
heAic, which in the rapidity of its progrefs equalled any thing 
that I ever faw. Before the expiration of the enfuing month | 
was in the following condition, notwith{tanding all the efforts 
of two judicious and learned phyficians, viz. Jaboured under 
an invincible diarrhoea, with colliquative ftools and fweats, an 
inceflant cough which precluded all poffibility of fleep, an intire 
loathing of all food, legs fwelled to an enormous fize, a bod 
as much emaciated as that of any human being could be, to 
continue in exiftence, too weak to walk or even to ftand with- 
out afiiftance, violent fpafmodic conftrictions of the lungs every 
night, which | had not the leaft expectation of turviving, but 
at the upproach of evening, entertained not the fimalleft hopes 
of beholding the light of ancther day: my phyficians pro- 
nounced my recovery impoffible; I was then, at my own earneft 
requeft, with great difficulty removed to a dryer air at about a 
mile’s diftance, and to a much higher ground. | took the dry 
vomit immediately, and repeated it every morning for feveral 
days, ufed the bal/am of capivi twice a-day, ani {wallowed a 
teacupful of pork broth as often as | could: in a word, I pur- 
fued the fame method recommended below (which I have fince 
recommended to theufands in the fame diforder, with the fame 
fuccefs), and in fix weeks time was perfectly recovered, nor 
have ever fince felt the flighteft complaint; but at this prefent 
time of writing, am as healthy and hearty a grey-headed old fellow 
as any one in his Maje/ty’s dominions. 

¢ The fuccefs | have met with in the treatment of this dif- 
order, is too well known for me to add any thing further than 
this folemn declaration, that I have concealed nothing relative 
to the method ufed with myfelf and with all thofe who have 
been under my care for phthifical diforders: the fubfequent, | 
repeat it, is precifely the fame, and I beg to be excufed from 
producing any arguments in its defence; for as facts are of a 
nature too ftubborn to bend, there are acloud of diving wit- 
neffes, who are fufficient proofs of its propriety.’—For the 
Author’s remaining diretions and prefcriptions, which are in- 
tended to co-operate towards the cure, we mutt refer to his work. 

One of the cafes in which the Author’s recommendation of 


the dry vomit will probably give the greateft fhock to the medical 
Reader, 
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Reader, is that of the hemoptce, or {pitting of blood. After 


iuftly, in our opinion, thouch rather too indifcriminately, re- 
probating the general practice of repeated blood lettings in in- 
ternal hemorrhages, and afking * of what fignification it is 
whether a perfon lofes his life by bleeding from a natural or an 
artificial orifice ?’"—he adds, ‘ Innumerable inftances have I been 
witnefs to of the moft alarming hemorrhages which have all 


vielded to the ufe of vomits and the method Jaid down below, 


without a fingle application of the lancet.—I never failed of 


fuccefs with thofe who had not been bled. The firft thing 
iven was elways the dry vomit, &c.’— To prevent a return, he 
adminifters bul/am capivi, the bark, and other ftrengthening or 
aftringent medicines — _ 

In treating of the fone, after giving a prefcription for an in- 
‘etion containing tinéfura thebaica, which we can readily believe 
will often, as the Author affirms, give immediate eafe in the 
moft racking pain; he rather exercifes the faith of the Reader, 
in declaring that * it is a moft notorious fact that Turlington’s 
balfam gives eafe’ (in the ftone cholic) * more expeditioufly 
than an optate :’—a fact * to which he has been an eye-witnefs 
numberlefs times.’—* Twenty drops,’ he fays, ¢ fhould be given 
on fugar every five minutes till the pain ceafes, which it gene- 
rally does on the fecond dofe ;’—that is, in the fpace of ten 
minutes :~-and yet he has tried every ingredient fingly, of which 
this balfam is compofed, without fuccefs; nor could he ever 
find out to what combination the effe& is owing. * Let me 
not be condemned,’ adds the Doctor, * for countenancing a 
quack medicine, when fo many of my brethren fcruple not to 
prefcribe an empirical powder much more precarious in its ope- 
ration, and by no means fuperior to thofe medicines which are 
kept in the fhops.’ 

The efficacy afcribed likewife to the firft formula which the 
Author gives for the cure of the dy/entery, is as remarkable.— 
‘ Take,’ fays he, * two fheets of white paper, cut into flips, 
boil in a pin: and half of milk to a pint, to be taken at twice. 
N.B. This never deceived me.—The medicine that * never 
deceived’ the prefcriber or difpenfer muft be a very fingular one. 
We, at leaft, are not acquainted with any fuch; and fhould, 
leaft of all, fufpeét the prefent to be one of that clafs. 

At page 128 the Author afcribes equally aftonifhing effects 
to another medicine as fimple as the foregoing, in the cafe of 
the hoar/enc/s ; when he tells us that ¢ half a pint of new milk, 
with half a pound of fuet diffolved in it, and drank warm, will 
almoft infiantaneou/ly relieve, but is by no means a pleafant,’ 
nor, we may add, a f{mall, potation. 

ln the gout, when it feizes the ftomach, the Author pre(cribes 
balf au ounce of aiber, undiluted, to be given immediately, with 

a {cruple 
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a fcruple of camphor diffolved in it. ¢ Let it be taken alone 
he fays, * in a fpoon, without fwallowing any liquid for fome 
minutes after it : if the fenfation it occafions is difagreeable, he 
may rinfe his mouth with a little cold water and {pic it out. It 
is an admirable remedy, and never decetved me.’—For the cardj- 
alzia, or heartburn, likewife, when proceeding from a fpafmo- 
dic or rheumatic pain in the ftomach, the Doctor recommends 
this fpoonful of /iguid fire, as ¢ the nobleft of all antifpafinodics,’ 
—We have no reafon to doubt its efficacy, but the patient 
fhould, we think, be apprifed beforehand of the fingular fen. 
fation that it muft neceflarily excite on its firft entrance into the 
mouth and paflage through the throat. 

Some of the Author’s directions for the cure of the gout de. 
ferve to be particularifed. He obferves that it is generally fup- 
pofed to be incurable, * as all diforders are faid to be which we 
know not /cw to cure:’ but he recommends a method * which 
has fucceeded in the removal of many inveterate gouts, though 
they were of long ftanding, and had been every year exacer- 
bating.’ He directs the patient to live wholly on animal food, and 
to abttain from all vegetables; againft which Jaft the Doétor 
feems, in moft cafes, to entertain no {mall degree of prejudice. 
When the fit is come on in good earneft, he boldly, aad, as he 
affirms, fuccefsfully prefcribes as follows: 
© Take of Camphor, fifteen grains ; 

Thebaic extract, four * grains ; 

Ipecacuanha, three grains ; 

Ye!low emetic mercury, two grains; 

Cordial Confeétion, | 
Enough for a bole. Let this be wafhed down with the follow- 
ing draught: 

Take of Volatile tin@ure of guaicum, fix drachms ; 
Pure water, eight fpoonfuls. 

After taking this bolus and draught, the paticnt fhould lie bee 
tween flannel fheets. Let the draught be repeated every night 
for fome time, with the addition of two drachms of elixir of 
aloes, if coftive; and, That the gout is incurable, is a propofition 
that will be no longer taken for granted,’ 

Under the article Cholic, the Author affirms that he has often 
known electricity remove this diforder. ¢ I never,’ he fays, 
‘ knew it tried without giving almoft immediate relief: it (the 
cholic) has fometimes returned, but a repetition of the fame has 
had the fame effect as before.’—In what manner the electric 





* The Author here, and elfewhere, deals in very Herculean dofes, 
as well as remedies, The prefent dofe, as well as fome others which 
we could point out, is certainly too large, to be prefcribed without 
any {pecification of circumftances, or other modifications. 
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) matter was adminiftered, or in what fpecies of cholic, the Au- 
thor does not inform us. 

Thefe fpecimens of the prefent work, felected from man 
others equally interefting, and all apparently founded on the 
Author’s perfonal experience, will be fufficient to fhew that it 
contains many ufeful and original obfervations. From the Au- 
thor’s candid acknowledgments in his preface, we have reafon 
to believe that he will take in good part the criticifms, direé& 
or implied, that occur in the courfe of this Article ; and which 
are by no means intended to depreciate his performance. We 
could not, in particular, avoid taking notice of the warmth and 
confidence with which he fpeaks of the never failing virtues of 
particular drugs, as we have the misfortune of differing from 
him in our notions refpecting the certaznty, or ommipotence of 
phyfic; a few privileged cafes (fuch as the /ues, ague, itch, &c.) 
excepted. In fo complicated and difficult an art, in the prac- 
tice of which we are too apt to afcribe, without fufficient proof, 
the effefts we obferve, to the medicine laft adminiftered, we 
can make great allowances for the partialities of its profeflors 
{ toa particular medicine; the exhibition of which has been /o/~ 
lowed by a recovery, which was, perhaps, not occa/ioned by it. 
Though the prefent Author appears frequently to be under a 
bias of this kind, we think that his work may occafionally be 


confulted, with advantage, by every qualified reader. B.. y. 








Art. 1V. An Account of the Weather and Difeafes of South Carolina, 
By Lionel Chalmers, M.D. of Charles-Town, South Carolina. 
8vo, 2Vols. 6s. Dilly. 1776. 


| HEN Dr. Chalmers tranfmitted his prefent laborious 
and ufeful work from America to be printed in Lon- 
don, we prefume he little expected that all intercourfe between 
this country and that from which it was fent would have been 
interdi€ted before the publication of it. We hope, however, 
that men of fcience, and efpecially thofe in purfui: of medical 
knowledge, will never be at variance. The healing art parti- 
cularly requires the united efforts of all its votaries, 

Of the literary benefits derivable to this country from Ame- 
rica, the prefent account is a ftrong additional proof; and 
whether their refpective inhabitants are hereafter to be confi- 
dered as friends or foes, it may at leaft be expected that they 
will unite in promoting the common interefts of humanity. 
This expeétation, we prefume, Dr. Chalmers will endeavour 
to juftify : he is known to be a lover of fcience; to have dif- 
charged the duties of his profeffion with uncommon reputation, 
and to regret as much as any man the prefent (may it prove 


but a temporary) feparation, between Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 
The 
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The firft of thefe volumes opens with a fketch of the cjj. 
mate, water, and foil of South Carolina, from which we fhal| 
give fome extracts, that will probably be acceptable to our 
Readers, more efpecially as at this time almoft every communi- 
cation refpecting America, is received with avidity : 

‘ The province of South Carolina comprehends that extent of ter- 
ritory, which lies between the 35th and 31{t degree 45 minutes of 
north latitude; ftretching along the Atlantic Ocean, north-eaft by 
north, and fouth-wett by fouth nearly. 

‘ The coat of this country is fo low and flat, that it cannot be 
feen at the diftance of more than feven leagues: but, about fifty 
miles from the fhore, the land becomes more unequal, and confifts 
of fpacious levels, interfperfed with eafy rifings ; which gradually ; 
advancing in height towards the weft, terminate in a range of lofty 
mountains, that form, as it were, a chain, which runs throughout 
the continent of North America, at the diltance of about 300 miles 
: from the fea coatt. 

Rin ‘ From the ealt fides of thefe mountains, many rivers arife, and 
run in very winding courfes, to difcharge themfelves into the ocean-~ 
And as the waters of all the adjacent lands fall into them, thefe 
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rivers are liable to exceflive inundations ; {welling, fometimes, more 
than twenty fect in perpendicular height, in the fhort {pace of twelve 
hours; particulariy in thofe places where the channels are narrow, 
and the banks fufliciently high to confine the waters. But where 
the land is lower, the waters f{pread themfelves many miles beyond 

. *fheir ordinary limits; whereby cattle, and all other !and animals 
that cannot reach the high grounds are deitroyed; and thus the ‘low 
Jands may continue deluged for many wecks. Thefe land floods 
are owing, either to the melting of fnow in the mountains, or the 
falling of heavy rains in the interior parts of the country; and they 
fometimes happen, both in the fpring and autumn, but moft fre- 
quently in the latter feafon; and fome years the rivers do not fivell 
at all; or this may be in fo {mall a degree, as not to do any damage, 
When fuch inundations happen in the fpring, the planters cannot 
fow their grain; and, in the autumn, the produce of their lands is 
either {wept away by the ftream, or fo rotted, that little or nothing 
can be reaped for that year.—However, fo prolific are thofe lands, 
that if one crop is loft out of three, the planters are fufficiently re- 
compenfed, fo great is the increafe, which is yielded by thofe places 
that had thus been repeatedly overilowed, from the vait depth of fine 
rich mould, that has been depofited on them in a long courfe of 
time; fo that their fertility is inexhauftible. 

‘ Some gentlemen who own lands of this fort have affured me, that 
they can thruft a reed twenty feet long quite down; the whole of 
which depth confifts of a rich mellow earth. In order to prepare 
fuch lands for planting, dams or banks of earth are made, to pre- 
vent the waters from overflowing them; by which means, the fur- 
face foon becomes dry and fit for cultivation, with whatever grain 
they chufe—If it be with rice, crofs dams alfo are made throughout 
the field, fo as to inclofe one or more acres within each fquare ; and 


at the bottoms of thefe banks, hollow trunks of wood are placed, 
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having a valve at each end, by which means the fpring tides (being 
freth water) can either be let in or kept out at pleafure, as well as 
detained on the whole or any part of the field when it is admitted, 
and the rice requires it; for thzs is properly a water plant; at leaft, 
when of a proper age, it thrives belt in water.—Befides, ancther great 
advantage arifes from this manner of overflowing thofe fields ; which 
is, that thereby not only molt forts of grafs and weeds are deftroyed, 
but various infecis alfo, which are pernicious to the young rice, are 
likewife drowned thereby. On the other hand, this preventive of 
the above inconveniencies, is often productive of another equally 
mifchievous ; for fuch multitudes of crawfifhes breed in the water, 
that amazing quantities of rice are cut down by them—Nor do the 
plants that have thus been cut off, ever fend out new fhoots from 
their roots; fo that it is not uncommon to fee the furface of the 
water covered with young rice that has been fo deftroyed—It is true, 
that to prepare a field, perhaps of feveral hundred acres, by making 
fo many dams, is a work of much time and labour; but when once 
itis done, it will ftand for many years, requiring only fome repairs 
now and then; and thus the planters cannot fail in having large 
crops, barring fuch accidents as we have mentioned; the common 
increafe from good land being abcut eighty bufhels of rough rice per 
acre, which when beat out and cleaned, will yield two thoufand 
pounds weight, or four barrels fit for market ; befides a confiderable 
quantity of fmall broken rice, which negroes eat.—Notice was 
taken above of {pring tides in the frefh water rivers, the reafon of 
which fhould be explained—T4efe are owing to the greater influx 
which the fea makes for three days before, and as many after every 
change and full of the moon; fo that they hold for the {pace of fix 
days every fortnight. For, at fuch times, the fea flowing in with a 
Rronger current, and rifing fome feet higher in the rivers fo far as 
the tide flows,—this more rapid influx checks the courfe of the wa- 
ters in the rivers, which tend naturally tqwards the ocean, and caufes 
them to fwell and overflow the low lands above. 

* But befides the principal rivers fpoken of above, there are many 
others of lefs extent, which arife from low, fpringy or marfhy lands ; 
and, as they branch out far and wide, innumerable navigable creeks 
are every way formed throughout the country, an eafy water-car- 
nage thereby given from one place to another ; a great conveniency 
this, which no province is more favoured with than South Carolina— 
All thefe rivers difcharge fuch quantities of muddy water into the 
fea, that when fhips come into foundings, at the diftance of fifteen 
or twenty leagues from the fhore, the water, from having been of 
atranfparent azure colour, now appears thick, as containing many 
earthy particles. One thing worthy of remark is, that all our rivers 
{and I fuppofe it to be fo every where) have what are called Bars, 
where they difembogue themfelves into the fea. So that according 
to the quantity of water they difcharge, and the rapidity with which 
this isdone, thefe Bars lie nearer to or farther from the fhore. By 
Lars are meant banks of fand, on which the water is fhallower than 
! other parts—Thefe are formed by what are called counter-tides. 
For, as the waters in all rivers, are ultimately difcharged in the fea, 
and before they empty themfelves into it, their rapidity is greateft 
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on the tide of ebb; and as the waters of rivers always abound with 
fandy and earthy particles, and a paufe happens between low water 
and the firft of the flood, as well as between high water and the ebb, 
the grofler parts then have time to fubfide.—But, as the fea alfo, by 
its fuperior preffure on its influx or flood, foon overcomes the force 
with which the waters in rivers tend downwards, and it likewife b 

the fwiftnefs of its fowing, brings along with it much fand, broken 
fhells, &c, whatever was before depofited on fuch places is likewife 
added to, this way. 

‘ The Soil of this country is very various; for within twenty 
miles of the fea, it is generally light and fandy ; but far from being 
infertile—This, however, is to be underftood of the uplands only ; 
for in many other places, the mould is as rich and deep, as can be 
found any where. But, even in the moft barren lands, vegetation 
is fo luxuriant when the weather is fhowery, that a plentiful increafe 
is reaped from them. On the other hand, fuch moift weather js 
productive of innumerable multitudes of thofe reptiles and infe&s, 
that require ftanding water for their ova to hatch in; fome of which 
are very troublefome to the inhabitants; more efpecially at night, 
unlefs they be fecured from their ttings, by furrounding the beds 
with gauze pavilions. But the heat of the fun is fo great when the 
feafon is dry, and the earth becomes fo parched, that no feed which 
is fown will grow: and thofe things that were thriving and pro- 
mifed well before, may at fuch times be deftroyed or yield but little. 
—In this refpeét, however, rice feems thé mot hardy of all plants ; 
for it will recover when the rains fet in, even after it had been 
burnt down to the ground. 

* Further back in the country, the uplands very generally have a 

ood foil; and the fertility of thefe that are low, is thought to be 
inexhauftible.—Even the very mountains are covered with a fine 
verdure of lofty trees, except in fome few places, where the fummits 
confit of naked rocks; amongft which is lime ftone or marble of 
different colours. But, except in one river, a ftone larger thana 
pebble is not to be found any where within twenty miles of the fea, 
fetting afide thofe that have been brought hither as ballaft for fhips. 

‘ | doubt not but South Carolina produces all forts of metals— 
Gold, filver, copper, iron and lead, have already been difcovered. 
We alfo have antimcny, alum, talk, blacklead, marle, and very fine 
white clay, which is fit for making porcelaiz—I likewife have feen 
emeralds, that were brought from the country of the Cherokee In- 
dians, which when cut and polifhed, fell nothing fhort of thofe 
which are imported from India in luftre; and rock chryfal abounds 
in feveral places. 

‘ When the English firft took poffeffion of this country, excepting 
Savannahs (which are plains naturally withoat trees) and fome fmall 
openings, that were here and there made by the Indians, the whole 
was one continued foreft ; and perhaps, one twentieth part of it 18 
not yet cleared and cultivated 

‘ From the furfaces, therefore, of fo many large rivers, and nu- 
merous colleciions of itanding waters; fuch quantities of funk, fenny 
and marfhy lands, and the vaft Atlantic Ocean that borders on our 
coait, it may readily be inferred, that exceflive exhalations — 
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made in this fultry climate: to which fhould we add the exuberant 
yanfpiration from the foil, and the abundant perfpiration from ve- 
etables of all forts, which every where cover the ground, the rea- 
fon will plainly appear, why our climate fhould be very moift—And 
that it is fo, will be clearly feen from the rain that falls at Charles- 
town, which at a medium for ten years, was 42 inches annually, 
without regarding the moifture that defcended in fogs and dews. Du- 
ring the above period, the greateft depth of rain in one year was 
54543, and the leaft 31,95 inches; the moft of twelve hours being 
g 26 inches 5 and on the 28th day of June 1750, the rain of two hours 
was 5.30 inches. However, 65.96 inches of rain have been known 
to fall in one year, before | kept a journal of the weather. 

‘ The quantity of rain that was faid to fall here, will no doubt 
appear large to thofe who live in more temperate climates. Yet by 
all [could learn, the rains muft have been greater as well as more 
frequent, fifty or fixty years ago; for an old gentleman, who was 
Provincial Secretary in the year 1735 affiured me, that in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours, an empty tar-barrel thirty inches deep, which 
flood on end, was filled to the brim by the rain; nay, that much of 
the water that fell into it had ran over. But to make allowances 
for exaggeration, he mentioned a gentleman having won a wager 
which he made, that it would rain on forty fucceflive days, towards 
the end of fummer.’ 

Our Author’s account of the effects of heat in one of the 
warmeft feafons of South Carolina, cannot fail of being accept- 
able to our philofophic Readers. It contains fome facts which 
feem to corroborate the conclufion drawn from feveral late ex- 
periments, that living animals are endowed with a power of de- 
ftroying or refifting heat, and preferving their refpective natural 
temperatures in an atmofphere confiderably hotter than their 
own bodies. 

‘Icannot, fays Dr. Chalmers, convey a better idea of the heat 
we perceive, in pafling along the ftreets at noon in the fummer, than 
by comparing it to that glow which ftrikes one, who looks into a 
pretty warm oven; for zt is fo increafed by reflection, from the houfes 
and fandy ftreets, as to raife the mercury, fometimes, to the 130th 
divifion of the thermometer, when the temperature of the fhaded air, 
may not exceed the g4th: folid bodies, more efpectally metals, ab- 
forb fo much Aeat at fuch times that one cannot lay his hand on them, 
but for a fhort time, without being made very uneafy. Nay, | have 
feen a beef-fteak of the common thicknefs, fo deprived of its juices, 
when laid on a cannon for the fpace of twenty minutes, as to be 
overdone according to the ufual way of fpeaking. 

* How high the mercury would have rifen in the fun-fhine, durin 
the months of June and July in the year 4752, when the weather 
Was warmer than it ever had been known here, I could not difcover, 

aving then no thermometer whofe fcale reached above 120 degrees. 

ut as the mercury rofe to this height, in the {pace of 15 minutes, 
When the glafs was expofed to the fun, fufpended at the diftance of 
five feet from the ground, it became neceflary to remove that in- 

‘uméent immediately, elfe it would haye burited, Tis experiment 

was 
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was made in an open garden, where many things, being ftill green 
fhaded the earth ; and confequently the heat was thereby leffened, 
But, for fome trials that were fince made in cooler weather, | wa 
reafon to believe, the mercury would have rifen twenty degrees 
higher at the above feafon, had a proper inftrument been at hand to 
make the experiment with. ’ 

« During the hor feafon we are {peaking of, when the thaded air 
was warmer than the natural heat of our bodies (for the mercy 
fell fix degrees in a thermometer placed in my armpit) thofe who 
were expoied to the open funthine, fuitained a degree of heat, greatly 
furpafling any that ever fhewed itfelf in the moit acute difeafe ; or 
even what is commonly thought to be inconfittent with life, much 
lefs health. Yet /abourers and tradc/men worked abroad as ufual; 
and black/miths, as well as cooks, did their bufinefs within doors; a 
few accidents happening to thofe moftly who lived in {mall rooms; 
in particular when their employments obliged them to keep fires in 
the fame apartments ; and alio to others, who over-heated themfelyes 
by walking or drinking too freely of {pirituous liquors, more efpe- 
cially if they lay down to fleep immediately after. Some again were 
feized with Apoplexies, who happened to be hemmed in by a crowd 
at public fales; under which. feveral circumitances feveral people 
died fuddenly in town; and the like befel many negroes in the coun- 
try who were much expofed abroad. 

‘ Atthis time, | obferved that my negro cook often quitted the 
kitchen, and flood in the open funfhine for a little while, fanning 
himfelf with his apron. This fhewed that though the heat was very 
great abroad, it was yet refrefhing to him, when compared to that 
which he futtained in the houfe, But the difference arofe froma 
ftream of free air or small breeze that was then blowing. 

‘ In order to know what degree of heat my fervants were expofed 
to in the kitchen, I fufpended a thermometer to a beam, eight feet 
from the floor and fifteen from the fire, the windows and doors being 
all open on both fides of the houfe; fo that this was the cooleft fta- 
tion init. But, even here, the mercury ftood at the 115th divifion; 
and notwithitanding szs feeming Ciitrefs, the negroes affured me, 
they preferred this fort of weather, to the winter's cold, 

* As a regifter of the weather, perhaps, was never kept duriag fo 
warm a feaion, fome extracts from mine relating to ¢dis, may not 
difpleafe the curious. 

‘ The preceding {pring having been unufally dry, and not more 
than 5.11 inches of rain falling in May and June, we had not a 
fhower from the zoth of the latter month, till the 21 ft of July ; the 
weather in the mean time being exceflively hot. The confequence 
was, that the vapours which floated in the air, were fo elevated by 
rarefaction, that dews foon failed: the great heat of the nights alfo 
contributing to their being detained aloft in the atmofphere ; fo that 
by the 13th of July a general drought prevailed. For the earth was 
fo parched and dry, that not the leait perfpiration appeared on plants, 
which fhrunk and withered. All ftanding waters were dried up, 4 
were many wells and fprings: {fo that travellers could not find wa- 
ter, either for themfelves or their beafts for a whole day together: 


for, the foi] being light and very tranfpirable, it was foon drainey 
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of its moifture. ‘Thofe who were fo happy as to have a fmall fup- 

ly of water in wells, willingly divided it between themielves and 
their cattle. But, the latter not having a fufficiency to fatisfy their 
cravings, were flill clamorous for more ; which yet could not be had, 
rill the wells were replenifhed ; and for this event, the poor fuffering 
healts waited fo anxioufly, that no driving could keep them long from, 
the place, In feveral fettlements no water could be found, by dig- 
ing ever fo deep ; for which reafon, the inclofures were laid open, 
and the cattle drove out to fhift for themfelves. But very many of 
them perithed for want both of pafturage and water ; as probably did 
great numbers of thofe birds that require drink ; for none of them 
were to be feen amongft us. In fhort, the diftrefles of men and 
beafts, at this time, are not to be defcribed. 

‘ When the mercury rofe to the 97th and 98th degree of the 
thermometer in the fhade, the atmofphere feemed in a glow, as if. 
fres were kindled around us: the air likewife being fo thick and 
fmoaky withal, that the fun appeared as a ball of red-hot metal, and 
fhined very faintly. In breathing, the air felt as if it had pafled 
through fire; nor were the nights much lefs fultry and diftrefling to 
usthan the days. For the weather being generally calm, and the 
mercury often up to the 88th divifion at bed-time, it was not in our 
power to lie long ftill, as being obliged to turn almoit inceflantly, 
in order to cool the fide we refted on before. Refrefhing fleep, 
therefore, was a ftranger to our eyes; infomuch that people were 
in a manner worn down with watching, and the excetlive heat to- 

ether. Nor did this reftleffnefs and frequent toflings prevent our 
<- conftantly bathed with fweat ; though we lay on thin matraffes 
fpread upon the floor, and had al] the windows in our rooms open. 
Nay, many people lay abroad on the pavements. A man who had 
been out on fome bufinefs, died inftantly on his returning home, com- 

laining only of his being fatigued and drowfy. His body prefently 
ei all over livid ; the /udcutaneous veins being greatly diltended : 
and an exceflive heat was found every where; which, as well as the 
venous plethora, continued but with little abatement, fo long as his 
corpfe lay unburied. But fo fpeedy was the putrefaction of this and 
fome other carcaffes, that they required to be quickly interred. For 
in the fhort {pace of five hours, the body of a pretty corpulent wo- 
man, who died as fhe was ironing linen, burft the coffin; fo violent 
was the putrefaction. In order therefore to prevent fuch accidents, 
as well as to guard againft the offenfive fmell of fo rapid a putref- 
cence, it was found neceflary to wrap dead bodies in fheets that were 
wrong Out of tar, and bind them up tightly with cords, 

* During this feafon, a candle was blown out, and fet in a chim- 
hey at ten o’clock at night, the wick of which continued to burn 
clearly till next morning ; and was likely to do fo for many hours 
longer, Qu, Was this owing to a want of moifture in the air to ex- 
tnguifh it? 

‘ When this violently hot weather began to break up about the 
21f of July, every fhower was accompanied with moft dreadful light- 
ening and thunder; by which feveral perfons were killed in different 
places, befides the damages that were done to buildings and veffels, 
Among other initances of the alarming effects of lighteniag this 
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year, the diflrefs of one pocr family may be related. The father 
and one of his fons being ploughing with four horfes, they tozether 
with their bealts were all ttruck dead by one flafh. The moft dread. 
ful and dangerous fhowers of this fort happen, when the clouds are 
colleéted as it were over our heads, without a brifk wind blowing at 
the fume time, to carry them quickly from us. On fuch occafions | 
have known it to lighten and thunder violently and with but little 
intermiflion, for eight or ten hours together; the clouds being al] 
this while fo low; that in one afternoon, the lightening fell on fix. 
teen different objects in town; among which were nine dwelling. 
houfes, one church, a meeting-houle, and five veffels were difmafted 
in part, befides receiving damage in their hulls. Yet, though the 
lightening itruck fo many places ai this time, only two perfons were 
killed by It. 

The fudden death and excefive putrefaction of a dog, which was 
fhut up io a fugar-baker’s fore, where the mercury rofe to the 146th 
degree, led Dr. Boerhaave into fome miftakes, with refpec to the 
efiects of heat on living animals: which almoit every year are con. 
tradidted by experience in this climate. And certainly, no one cir. 
cumfance that occurred in his experiments, can properly be applied 
to the ettects of warm air, fo it be but free, and is not too far de- 
prived of its dentity and eiaitic preflure, as it mult have been in that 
hot clofe place. The creatures therefore, which were the fubjeéts of 

thofe experiments, did not oie of heat alone, but rather of the rarity 

of the air, and the mephitical qualities 1t contracted in the ftove, for 
want of ventilation. For we are aflured that, on feveral occafions, 
a fill greater degree of heat is fuitained by mankind, and fora 
longer time together, without any immediate danger to life. 

‘ During the fummer of 1752, the mercury citen rofe above the 
goth degree of the thermemeter thro uchout the months of May, June, 
July, and Auguit; and for twenty fucceflive days, excepting three, 
in June and July, the temperature of the fhaded air varied between 
the goth and roilt divifion, and, fometimes, it muit have been 30 
degrees warmer in the open funthine; to which great numbers of 
people were daily expofed for many hours together, as already hath 
been faid. Ihave alio mentioned, that in the cooleft part of my 
kitchen, the mercury Rood at the 11<th degree for feveral hours to- 
gether Befides they whofe bufinefs required them to be near the 
fire fuilained a {trill much greater heat, without any reengg: or dif- 
eafe eniving from it in my family, as well asin moit others, Neither 
was evér a more healthy featon known than this, fo ina as the 
weather continued fleadily warm and fair ‘i'rue indced it is, that 
thofe who happened to ficken during thefe intentely hot months, 
might almott literally be fuid to have e(caped through the fire when 
they recovered ; which few in truth did, who were feized with fe- 
vers; and all chole died on whom dropfies had made any confiderable 
Ppreere is. 

* All creatures feem equally aflefted with man by fuch intenfely 
hot weather; for horfes fweat profufely in the fable, and flag pre- 
fentiv when ridden. Dogs feek the thade, and lie parting with their 
tonzues lolling out, as if they had long purfued the chace. Poultry 
direup the wing and breathe wich open ‘throats, in the manner cocks 
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do when much heated in fighting. Crows and other wild fowls do 
the fame; and are fo unwilling to move, that they will fuffer a man 
to come nearer them than at other times, before they fly.’ 

In the wigger, the Author informs us, the weather is generally 
fo Bern at candies burn fteadily in the open balconies, on 
nights of public rejoicings—That ¢ it feldoms freezes more than 
four or five times in the above feafon ; but then a thaw fo foon fuc- 
ceeds, that in the fpace of ten years the ice may not be {trong enough 
to bear a man.’—That ‘ the Aurora Borealis is rarely feen :—that 
whirlwinds or typhons happen feidom near the fea coalt, but oftener 
jn the hiliy country—and that the loweft ftation of the thermometer, 
for ten years, was 18, and the higheit 101. The difference between 
which being 83 degrees, may be confidered as the utmoft variation 
in the temperature of the fhaded air for the above fpace of time. 
This indeed, continues our Author, feems greater than might be ex- 

ected in fo foutherly a latitude: though fome years before, the mer- 
cury fell to the tenth divifion or 22 degrees below freezing. [I al- 
ways made three obfervations daily; the firtt before funrife, the fe- 
cond at two P. M. and the laft at ten o’clock at night; befides noting 
whatever remarkable difference happened in the ttate of the air be- 
tween whiles. Now if the fum of all the ftations of the mercury in 
the thermometer be taken together for the year, or any number of 
years, and divided by the number of obfervations that were made, 
the produce will be 66 degrees, for the annual mean heat of our cli- 
mate, This exceeds 48, which is nearly the medium of the heat in 
Great Britain more than that does the freezing point. 

‘ The difference in the range of the Jarometer for the {pace of fif- 
teen years, was not more than 1.22 inches; fo that, if ths inftru- 
ment meafures the weight of the atmofphere, that did not vary more 
than =‘; part in the above time. Very warm air, or the flame of a 
candle held near the tube, will caufe the mercury to rife in the éa- 
rometer;; and eaft or northerly winds do the fame; but it fubtides 
with a fouth or weft wind, more efpecially if the weather be overcatt 
and moift. I fay nothing here of the mittake of philofophers in be- 
lieving that this inftrument meafures the real weight of the atso/phere ; 
for to me it feems only to indicate its greater or lefs {pringinefs and 
elafticity. Of this many proofs might be given, but they do not 
belong to this place.’ 

Atcer a fhort introduction to the medical hiftory of Carolina, 
we are prefented with a very complete table of the variations of 
the thermometer for the fpace of ten years ; and at the clofe of 
the firft volume with * a general table of the quantity of food 
and drink, that was ufed in each month, and the change which 
enfued in the feveral fecretions and excretions, according as the 
weather became either warmer or cooler, deduced from ftatical 
experiments made by Dr, Jobn Lining at Charles- Town, in the 


year 3740.” 

In treating of the difeafes of South Carolina, Dr. Chalmers 
difcovers himfelf to have been a very accurate obferver, and 
a judicious praétitioner. We cannot however refrain from 
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exprefling a wifh that he had been more attentive to the ftyle 
of his work, and that the valuable practical remarks with which 
it is ftored had been mixed with le{s of the alloy of hypothetical 


reafoning. 3B. <<He 


Art. V. Conclufion of the Account of Macpherfon’s Oricinaz 
Pavers. See Review for Augult, 1775. 


O purfue this multifarious collection through the whole 

feries of papers, and to give a diflinct account of their 
contents, would be impracticable. Some of the moft im. 
portant and curious amoneft them have already been taken 
notice of ; and with regard to the reft, we can only exhibit a 
fhort view of their general nature, with a few inftances, by way 
of fpecimen. : 

The Stuart Papers begin in the year 1688, and are carried 
on to the acceflion of the houfe of Hanover. They abound, 
throughout, with the various intrigues of the agents for the 
excluded family, firft for the reftoration of James, and after- 
ward for the advancement of his fon to the throne of thefe 
realms. The different fchemes that were formed by them, 
from time to time, for thefe purpofes, and the alternate hopes 
and fears by which they were actuated, are minutely difplayed. 
We fee how ready they were to flatter themfelves, after repeated 
difappointments, with the attainment of the great obje& of their 
wifhes. The policy of the court of St. Germains is fully 
brought to light, and the characters of its minifters, adherents, 
and correfpondents, are clearly developed. ‘I he agents of the 
family fometimes appear to have been too fanguine, and to have 
given too favourable an account of the ftrength of the party; 
and Mr. Macpherfon, in his Hiftory, has, occafionally, yielded 
a degree of credit to their reprefentations, which they do not 
deferve; as we have lately fhewn in a material inftance. 

In the Stuart Papers for 1701, we meet with an extract from 
the Continuation of the Memoirs of James I[. which contains 
an account of his death and charafter. ‘That part which re- 
Jates to his death we fhall lay before our Readers: 


‘© The King publickly, and by name, forgave all his enemies. 
He had often declared, that he was more bcholden to the Prince of 
Orange than to all the world befides. The King of France came to 
wait upon him. He lighted at the cafile gate, as others did, to pre- 
vent the noife of coaches from difturbing him. Juft before he expired, 
he mentioned by name, with a loud voice, the Prince of Orange, the 
Princefs of Denmark, and the Emperor; and faid he wifhed they 
might be acquainted that he forgave them all. ‘The King of France, 
the third time he came to fee the King, declared he would own the 
Prince of Wales King of England. He had-hefitated long. The 
Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, and all the princes, thought it 
unbecoming the dignity of the crown of France, not to own ie’ 
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of the Prince of Wales. He firft acquainted the Queen, then the 
Prince, of bis refolution. He came, at laft, to the King’s bed-fide. 
“ Sir,” faid hé, *‘ | am come to fee how your Majefty finds your- 
felf to-day.” But the King not hearing, made no reply. Upon 
which, one of his fervants telling him that the King of France was 
there, he roufed himfelf, and faid, ‘* Where is he??? Upon which 
the King of ’rance replied, ‘ Sir, Iam here, and I am come to fee 
how you do.” The King thanked him for all his favours. His 
Moft Chriftian Majetty replied, ‘* Sir, what I have done is buta 
{mall matter. I have fomething to acquaint you with of greater con- 
fequence.” The King’s fervants began to retire. ‘* Let nobody 
withdraw,” faid the King of France. ‘* Tam come, Sir, to acquaint 
you, that whenever it fhall pleafe God to call your Majefty out of 
this world, I will take your family into my protection, and will treat 
your fon, the Prince of Wales, in the fame manner I have treated 
you, aad acknowledge him, as he then will be, King of England.” 
All that were prefent, whether French or Englith, burft at once into 
tears, expreflive of a mixture of joy and gricf. Some threw them- 
felves at his Moft Chriitian Majetty’s feet. All feemed fo much 
affedted, that the King of France himfelf burit into tears. The 
King of England was endeavouring to fay fomething. But the con- 
fufed noife was fo great, and he fo weak, that he could not be heard, 
The King of France went away. But as he paffed, he called the 
oficer of the guard, and defired him to treat the Prince of Wales as 
King, whenever his father fhould expire. 

“The next day, the King was fomething better. The Prince of 
Wales was permitted to fee him, which he was not often fuffered to 
do; it being obferved, that when he faw him, it raifed fuch a com- 
motion in him, as was thought to do him harm. When he came 
jnto the room, the King flretching forth his arms to embrace him, 
faid, ‘* I have not feen you fince his Moft Chriftian Majefty was 
here, and promifed to own you when I fhould be dead. I have fent 
my Lord Middleton to Marly, to thank him forit.” He was taken 
next day with continual convulfions and fhaking in his hands; and, 
On the day following, being the fixteenth of September, he expired.” 

The paper from which the preceding extract is taken is fol- 
lowed by the atteftation of Sir David Nairne, concerning what 
he knew of the life and virtues of James the Second, From 
this detail it appears that James was remarkably fuperftitious. 
** T atteft,” fays Sir David, ** that during the refidence of that 
prince at St. Germains, he heard ordinarily two mafles every 
day, one in the morning, and another towards noon: that he 
performed his devotions on all the great feftivals, and likewife 
on feveral other days of the year, and then heard, for the moft 
part, three mafles; and if, on thefe days, there were vefpers, 
fermon, and exaltation of the hoft, at the parifh church, or at 
the chapel of the caftle, or at the church of the Recollets, he 
was there; and in every Lent and Advent, he had fermon in 
his chapel thrice a-week, and he never failed to go there regu- 
larly, attended always by his Queen, his religious confort, who 
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was likewife, as every one knows, an example of piety. They 
went likewife together every year, on foot, to the proceffion of 
the holy facrament, with the parifh, over all the town or Sr, 
Germains. On the day and o¢tave of Corpus Chritti, and ar 
the return of that long proceflion, they ftaid to hear high mafs 
at the parifh church; and on every evening, during the octave, 
they were prefent at the exaltation of the hoft; and, as there 
was fcarcely a Sunday or a great holiday, during the year, but 
there was an exaltation at the parifh church, their Majeftics 
were always prefent; end when theie was no eftablifhed fund 
for faying mafs, they ordered one to be faid, which kept up a 
great deal of devotion in the place, and edificd every one.— 
This pious Prince practifed, from time to time, fpiritual retire. 
ments, for feven or eight days, in fome religious houfe at Paris, 
from whence he went every day inccgnito, with a few attendants, 
to vifit churches, and to be prefent at fermons, mailes, and 
falves; and when it was Eafter week, he went to the Paffion 
fermon and night offices. He was likewife three or four times 
in retirement at La Trappe; cne cf which times I remember to 
have been, as he was on his way to La Hogue. He ftaid there 
ufually three days, pracliiing nearly the fame abftinence with 
the Monks, and belny prefeint ata preat part of their fervice,” 

oir David Natine doth not teem to have been lefs fuperfti- 
tious than his royal matter; for he mentions the miraculous 
cures aicribed to the interceffion of this holy King, in fucha 
manner as fnews his own firm belief of them. Mr. Macpherfon 
juftly obferves, that if the Stuart family had been reftored, and 
continued in the Romifh faith, James would probably have been 
canonized ; care having early becn taken to collect fuch printed 
proofs as would have been then fufficient to procure him that 
honour. Indeed, it feems to have been ferioufly intended to 
apply for his canonization. His fuperftitious votaries had begun 
to collect fuch proofs as had been always thought fufficient to 
obtain a place in the Romifh calendar. This appears from 
Nairne’s atteitation, and from fume extracts, which are inferied 
in the prefent collection. 

Among the virtues of King James, Sir David Nairne reckons, 
*© above all, his inviolable attachment to the Holy See, and to 
the catholic, apoftolic, and Roman religion, to which he had 
already factificed his three crowns, and was difpofed to facrifice 
farther his life, if neceflary, as he often protefled.” 

From the whole detail concerning this Prince, it is evident 
that he was one of the weakeft, moft fuperftitious, and obtti- 
nate bigots, that ever exifted; fo that there could have been no 
real dependance on his engagements, if, upon the faith of them, 
he had been reftored to the Britifh throne, When he had 
thought himfelf fecure, his blind fubmiffion to his fpiritual 
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ouides would foon have induced him to break his promifes, and 
vo determine upon the perfecution of his Proteftant fubjecis. 
The people of this country were, therefore, fuliy juflihed in 
their averfion to his reftoration, on the account, folely, of re- 
ligion 5 and every philotophical mind muft be fenfidle, that, on 
the feme account, independently of other reafons, there cou!d 
have been no fafety in reinftating him in the poffeffion of that 


ower which he had juftly forfeited. 

The hopes of the adherents to the Stuart family rofe to an 
extravagant pitch in the year 1711, after the removal of the 
Earl of Godolphin, and the introduction of a new miniftry. 
Much confidence was built on the fuppofed attachment of 
Queen Anne to her brother, and the violent principles of the 
Tories, in favour of the hereditary fucceflion of the crown. 


Jn this ftate of things, the Pretender fent the following letter to 


the Queen, which every one will allow to be well written: 
‘“ Mapam, May, 1711. 

“© The violence and ambition of the enemies of our family, and of 
the monarchy, have too long kept at diftance thofe who, by all the 
obligations of nature and duty, ought to be more firmly united ; 
and have hindered us from the proper means and endeavours of a 
better underfianding between us, which could not fail to produce 
the moft happy effecis to ouriclves, to our family, and to our bleed- 
ing country. 

“ But whatever the fuccefs may be, I have refolved now to break 
through all referve, and to be the firft in an endeavour fo juft and 
neceflary. ‘The natural affection I bear you, and that the King our 
father had for you, till his lait breath; the confideration of our mu- 
tual intereft, honour, and fafety, and the duty I owe to God and 
my country, are the true motives that perfuade me to write to you, 
and to do all that is poflible for me to come to a perfe& union with 
you. 
‘* And you may be affured, Madam, that though I can never 
abandon, but with my life, my own juit right, which you know is 
unalterably fettled by the moft fundamental laws of the land; yer I 
am moit defirous rather to owe to you, than to any living, the re- 
covery of it. It is for yourfelf that a work fo jutt and glorious is 
relerved, ‘The voice of God and nature calis you to it; the pro- 
mifes you made co the King our father enjoin it ; the prefervation of 
our family, the preventing of unnatural wars, require it; and the 
public good and welfare of our country recommend it ta you, to 
refcue it from prefent and future evils; which mult, to the Jaret 
potterity, involve the nation in blood aad confulion iid the fucceflion 
be again feitled in the right line. 

_ “ Lam fatished, Madam, that if you will be guided by yourown 
inclinations, you will readily comply with fo juft and fair a propofal 
as to prefer your own brother, the lait male of our name, to the 
Duchels of Hanover, the remotef relation we have, whofe friendthip 
yeu have no reafen to re:y on, or be fond of, who will leave the 
boverument to forcigners of another language, of another intereft, 
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and who, by the general naturalization, may bring Over crowds of 
his countrymen to fupply the defect of his right, and enflave the 
nation. 

‘‘ In the mean time, I affure you, Madam, and am ready to give 
all the fecurity that can be defired, that it is my unalterable refolu- 
tion to make the law of the land the rule of my government, to pre- 
jerve every man’s right, liberty, and property, equally with the 
rights of the crown; and to fecure and maintain thofe of the church 
of England, in all their juft rights and privileges, as by law efta- 
blifhed, and to grant fuch a toleration to Diffenters as the parliament 
fhall think tt. 

‘© Your own good nature, Madam, and your natural affe&tion to 
a brother, from whom you never received any injury, cannot but 
incline your heart to do him juftice; and, as it is in your power, | 
cannot doubt of your good inclinations. And I do here aflure you, 
tha:, in that cafe, no reafonable terms of accommodation which you 
can defire fr yourfelf, fhall be refufed by me. But as affairs of this 
moment cannot be fo well tranfacled by letters, I muft conjure you 
to fend one over to me, fully inflructed and empowered by you, or 
to give fecurity for fuch a one from me; for by that way only, things 
can be adjufted to our mutual fatisfaction, which fhall be managed 
on our fide with the utmoit fecrecy. 

‘* T have made this firtt ttep towards our mutual happinefs, with 
a true brotherly aflection, with the plainnefs and fincerity that be- 
comes both our rank and relation, and in the moft prudent manner 
} could at prefent contrive; and will be dire&ed by you in the pro- 
fecution of it, relying entirely on your knowledge and experience, 
as to the means and initruments. 

** And now, Madam, as you tender your own honour and hap- 
pinefs, the prefervation and re-eftablifhment of our ancient royal 
family, the fafety and welfaie of a brave people, who are almof 
iinking under prefent weights, and have reafon to fear greater; who 
have no reafon to complain of me, and whom I matt full, and do 
love as my Own. I conjure you to meet me in this friendly way of 
compofing our d'fference, by which only we can hope for thofe good 
effects which will make us both happy ; yourfelf more glorious than 
all the other parts of your life, and your memory dear to all pofte- 
rity.” 

Mr. Macpherfon afierts, that the above letter is evidently the 
Pretender’s own dition; and, fpeaking of the abftract of an- 
other letter which immediately follows, fent by the Chevalier 
to his friends in England, our Author obferves, that it § is 
the compofition of the Pretender himfelf, who was a better, 


more eafy, and perhaps a more elegant writer, than any one of 
his fervants” It doth not appear that Mr. Macpherfon had fuf- 
ficient reafons for this affertion. It hath never been underftood 
that the Jate Pretender was a man of confiderable abilities ; nor 
are any proofs of his having been fuch exhibited in the prefent 
colleCtion, excepting thefe ard fome few other letters; in which 
it is far more probable that he received the affiftance of his 
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minifters and fecretaries, than that they were entirely the refult 


of his own capacity. ; 

The Hanover Papers commence in the year 1702; but they 
do not become very interefting till the year 1706, when two 
aéts were pafied, which were deemed a great fecurity to the 
Proteftant fucceffion ; the firft, appointing a regency on the 
event of the Queen’s death; and the fecond, for naturalizing 
the Princefs Sophia, and her iflue, being Proteftants. 

We fhall infert two letters, written to the Elector on this 
occafion, by Cowper, who had lately been appointed keeper of 
the great feal, and by Lord Somers, The Lord Keeper’s is 
awkward and confufed; but Somers’s juftifies the opinion which 
all impartial men have entertained of his abilities, In both the 
letters, there is a reference to a motion which the Tories had 
made in the houfe of peers, for an addrefs to the Queen, to 
invite the Princefs Sophia into England. ‘This had been done 
with a view of harafling the Whigs, and of rendering them 
fulpe€ted by the houfe of Hanover. . 

London, April 11, 1706, 
«“ May it pleafe your Eleftoral Highnefs, 

“ When I was firft, by her Majefty’s great goodnefs, raifed to the 
fation Iam now in, I could not perfuade myfelf, that a fubje& of 
fo little importance would have then excufed my prefumption in 
troubling your Ele&toral Highnefs in this manner upon that occa- 
fion, though with the fincereft affurances, that my heart fhould ever 
continue moft firmly devoted to the fervice of your E. H. and your 
E. H. ferene houfe. But now, fince I hope it is allowable for me to 
exprefs to your E, H. the very great fatisfaCtion I have, with every 
good Englifhman, received from the effectual fecurities lately pro- 
vided by the parliament, for the Proteftant fucceffion to the crown of 
England;.I beg leave humbly to — to your EF, H. at the fame 
time, his moft faithful profeffion of a moft ardent zeal for your 
E, H. profperity, and promife never to neglect any thing in my 
little power, that may poflibly conduce to it; being fully perfuaded, 
itis impoflible to be in the true intereft of England, and not to bea 
fat friend to that fucceflion, which the fenfe of the kingdom hath fo 
often declared to be its only defence from the moft deplorable condi- 
tion a people can be reduced to. I was one of thofe who have had 
the honour, for a long time paft, conftantly to have adhered to that 
opinion, for excluding a Romish fucceffor, even while it was un- 
fafhionable, and decried by thofe that were in authority ; and there- 
fore, that the fame perfons fhould now continue firm to the fame, 
when it is owned by the legiflative authority and the general bent of 
the people, can admit, 1 think, of no queftion. This I chofe to 
mention, as an evidence of my fincerity in what I profefs, rather 
than multiply expreffions, which are in every one’s power to make ; 
hot that 1 am at all apprehenfive of thofe endeavours which have 
been ufed to render your E. H. and your E.H. ferene houfe dif- 
gufted, with thofe who have the trueft concern for your fervice; fince 
itis impoflible that fo excellent a judgment as that of your E. H. 
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fhould ever prefer the furprifing flarts of a fudden unaccountable 
zeal, contrary to known principles, affected merely for popularity, 
and fhewing itfelf in one particular only, (while all other means 
tending to the fame are negleéted) to a fteady, uninterrupted, and 
uniform courfe of aéting for the Proteftant fucceflion, and flowing 
from principles that were owned, when moft difcountenanced, Bart 
thefe endeavours in me to give your E. H. any fatisfaction of this 
kind, are perfectly unnecefiary, fince my Lord Halifax, who is fo 
able and thoroughly verfed in all the affairs of this kingdom, and {9 
acquainted with the inclinations and practices of all men in bufinefs 
here, is to be for fome time in your LE. H.’s court, where none can 
fo well difperfe all unfair reprefentations of faéts; and when that js 
done, your E. H. cannot but make the wifelt conclufien, and fuch 
@s next, under the blefling of God, may belt tend to make yet more 
effectual thofe prudent provifions which the wifdom of this kingdom 
hath, on mature deliberation, thought fittelt to be made for the jn. 
tereft and honour of your E. H.’s tcrene houfe and the public hap. 
pinefs. Iam, &c. WiLL1amM Cowper.” 


se SIR, London, April 12, 1706, 

‘“‘ The hope of having my letter prefented to your Elecioral High- 
nefs by my Lord Halifax, has encouraged me to the prefumption of 
writing. I could not hope for a more favourable opportunity of 
making this humble tender of my duty, than by the hands of one 
who has fo eminently diilinguifhed himfe!f, upon all occafions, for 
the fettling and eftablifhing the fucceifion of the crown of England in 
your moft ferene family, and who will be a witnefs above exception 
of my conduétt, in every part of that affair. I confefs I always de- 
pended upon it, that my public behaviour fhould be an abundant 
teftimony for me, as to my zeal to the Proteftant fuccedion, and for 
promoting the war, in order to reduce the power of France, which I 
take to be the moft effectual fecurity to that fucceffion. 

“© Te is with infinite fatisfaciion we hear your Electoral Highnefs 
has been pleafed to approve the meafures taken in our parliament this 
Jaft winter. My Lord Halifax is able to give fo perfect an account 
of every thing thut has been done, and of the feveral means ufed to 
bring them all to bear, that I fhall not pretend to enter further into 
that matter, than by faying, | hope it will appear, that nothing is 
now wanting to the eitablithment of the fucceffion that can be done 
by the provition of Jaws; and that the adminiitration of the govern. 
ment, when the fucceflion fhall take place, will be upon the fame 
foot that it is now in the Queen’s reign. 

“* It might have a flrange appearance, that they, who by a long 
and fteady feries of acting, had fhown themfelves, beyond a poflibi- 
lity of difpuie, the affertors of the fuccefion, in the perfon of her 
Electoral Highnefs, the Princefs Sophia, fhould in the leaft hefitate 
to agree to a propofition, that it was neceflary to have the next pre- 
fumptive heir to ihe crown to refide in England; bat I beg leave to 
fuggeit to your Electoral Highnefs’s confideration, that if this had 
becn allowed for a rule, it might poflibly, in a little time, have 
prefled very inconvenient upon your Electoral Highnef&. It was not 
to be imagined you would leave dominions, where you were fove- 
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reign, to refide in England, before you were our King; and yet 
thee would have been an inconveniency in rejecting an invitation of 
that nature, when the kingdoin had before declared {uch a refidence 
to be necefiary. But the manner of making this propofal was, above 
4j| other things, the ttrongett objection to it. rhe {peech with which 
¢ was introduced isin print, and fo cannot be mifreprefented. The 
turn of it was to fhew firlt, that we could go on no farther with the 
Duich, (which was in effect to fay, we mult make peace) and next to 
fy, the Queen’s adminittration was hardly fufficient to help us in 
eace, at home, unlefs the next heir came over. The Queen was 

refent at this difcourfe, and no one can judge fo well as your E. H. 
whether this was a compliment proper to engage her Majefty to eater 
willingly into the invitation; and if it had been affented to with re- 
lugance, whether it might not have given rife to unkindaeffes, that 
micht in the end have proved very fatal. 

‘ They who were afraid of entering into fuch an invitation, (efpe- 
cially coming as it did from thofe who never till then thewed any 
concern for the Proteftant fucceflion) thought it proper to lay hold of 
that favourable conjuncture, to pufh in for thofe folid provifions, 
which were evidently wanting, ard which we hope are brought to ef- 
fet, by the act that is to be farther carried on by the negociation 
entered into for engaging the allies to become guarantees of our 
fuccefion, and by the treaty between the commiffioners of England 
and Scotland, fer a union of the two kingdoms, which feems to be 
the way now laid open for obtaining the declaration of the fame fuc- 
cefion in Scot!and, which is already effected in England. 1 believe 
there is a good difpofition in the commiffioners on both fides. I can 
abfolutely promife for one, the meaneft of them, that as far as my 
capacity and application can go, nothing fhall be wanting to bring 
this treaty to a happy iffue. 

“ Having already prefumed to take fo great a liberty, I humbly 
beg permiflicn of your i. H. to mention another particular, the act 
of naturalization, which fome have faid was, at leaft, unneceffary, 
if not a diminution to your moit ferene family. If this be fo, not 
only all our prefent judges, but all the lawyers of former ages, have 
been inthe wrong. ‘There are but two ways of making any perfons 
born out of the allegiance of the crown of England, capable of en- 
joying inheritances, honours, or offices, in this kingdom; the one 
complete and perfect, which is a naturalization by act of parliament; 
the other imperfect, which is by letters patent, of denization. That 
this is fo, cannot be better proved, than by the initance of his Highs 
nefs Prince Rupert. For when K. C. the Firft intended to create 
him D. of Cumberland, to make him capable of that title, it was 
found neceffary, previoufly to make him a denizen, by the K.’s 
grant, under the great feal; the differences then fubfifting between 
the king and his parliament making it impoffible to procure a natu- 
alization. But the prefent act is attended with all poffible marks of 
honour and refpect for the Queen and nation. Ic extends to all the 
poiterity of her R. H. the Princefs Sophia, born, or hereafter to be 
born, and wherefoever they are born, which is a privilege that was 
never yet graated in any cafe, till in this inftance. It is only from 
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your E. H.’s eminent goodnefs that I can hope for pardon for ¢hj; 
tedious addrefs. 1 am, with the moit profound refpect, &c. 
SOMERS,” 

We cannot avoid tranfcribing a letter written by the Duke 
of Buckingham, in the year 1710, to the EleGor; in which 
the Duke complains of his having been perfecuted by the Whig 
miniftry, for his attachment to the houfe of Hanover. It af. 
fords a ftrikine inftance of the duplicity of that nobleman, who 
is well known to have been a zealous Tory, and to have held 
principles favourable to the Stuarts. 

“STR, September 29, 1710. 

‘¢ Tt is fo common a praétife, on thefe occafions, to make addreffes 
of this nature, that notwithitanding the honour of writing to fo great 
a prince, yet I could never have much fatisfaction in doing it, if 
every body had not been a witnefs both of my zealous endeavours 
‘in your fervice, and of my fuffering alfo fufficiently on that ac. 
count, if it can be called fuffering, to receive the honour of being 
excluded from the councells of your enemies, and from a miniftry, 
fo little favouring your illuftrious family. But in what manner [ 
become, for your fake, the mark of their malice, fo as to be ren. 
dered incapable, either of ferving the Queen, or of holding auy 
longer correfpondence with her Royal Highnefs, your mother, by 
letters that were fure to be intercepted, is not worthy of your atten- 
tion, at this time; hoping, one day, to have the happynefs and ho- 
nour of entertaining your Electoral Highnefs on that fubje@t. Yer, 
upon this occafion, I am obliged to do juftice to all the moft con- 
fiderable of our party, by afluring your Electoral Highnefs, that they 
alfo were ready to lay themfelves at your feet, as zealoufly as their 
duty to the Queen permitted, if fome more faithful minifter had been 
fent hither from Hannover, which therefore I was often defired by 


them to requeft of her Royal Highnefs accordingly. After this, [ . 


hope I need fay no more to affure your Electoral Highnefs, that I 
fhall make it ftill my conftant endeavour, to fhew my duty, both to 
the Queen my miltrefs, and my country, by all the wayes that are 
capable of demonttrating how entirely I am, 

‘* Your Highnefs’s moft humble, faithful, and moft obedient Ser- 

vant, BucKINGHAM.” 

In a letter from the Princefs Sophia to the Earl of Strafford, 
fhe has made fome religious obfervations, which will probably 
be amufing to our Readers: 

‘** T have been much fcandalized by a Book which has been fent 
to me, called ‘ Free-thinker.’ Although it is very natural for every 
one to think as he choofes; yet, in a well governed ftate, every one 
fhould not have the liberty of publifhing his opinion; and I imagine 
that it is not allowed in England. Poor Mr. D’Alais is fo {crupu- 
lous, that for fear of lofing his employment he does not go to our 
reformed churches, although our Articles of Faith are not different 
from thofe of the epifcopal church ; and there is no other difference, 
but that the reformed have not fuch rich benefices to give away, a 
which, I believe, the clergy are very angry.” 
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The laft extract we fhall give, is a letter from the Earl of 
Oxford to Baron Waflenaer Duyvenvoorde, containing profef- 
fons of attachment to the Ele¢toral family. 

« Right Honourable, 3% Apnil, 1714. 

« This lait poft, I receiv’d the honour of your letter of the 17th 
of April, for which be pleafed to accept of my moft humble thanks, 

«“ | fend this letter by an exprefs meflenger, who is going to Mr. 
Harley, with my letters to Hannover ; and, if you pleafe, he will 
carry any thing you think fit to write. But that I may anfwer that 
openefs wherewith you fo obligingly treat me, I do, in the moft fo- 
lemn manner, aflure you, that, next to the Queen, I am entirely 
and unalterably devoted to the interefts of his Electoral Highnefs of - 
Hannover. This is not only from the confcience of my oaths, but 
out of profound refpeét to the Elector’s great virtues. [ may with- 
out vanity fay, that I had the greateft hand in fettling the fucceffion. 
Ihave ever preferved the fame opinion ; and it is owing to the de- 
clarations the Queen has fo often made in their favour, that the ge- 
nerality of the people are come to be for that ferene houfe. 

“ Tam fure, that Lady Matham, the Queen’s favourite, is entirely 
for their fucceffion. 1am alfo fure, that the Queen is fo; and you 
may do me the juftice to affure his Electoral Highnefs, that I am 
ready to give him all the proofs of my attachment to his interes, 
and to fet in a true light the ftate of this country ; for it wil be very 
unfortunate for fo great a prince, to be only prince over a party, 
which can never laft long in England. And let me in confidence 
tell you, Sir, that there is but one thing can be any way of preju- 
dice to the fucceffion in that family, and that is the endeavour to 
bring them, or any of them, over without the Queen’s confent, Two 
courts in this country have been fo fatal, and the factions are fo 
high, that it muft be very mifchievous both to the Queen and to that 
ferene houfe, to have any fuch thing enterprized, that may create a 
difference between the Queen and that family: that wil change the 
difpute to the crown and the fucceffor; whereas now, it is betwecn 
the Houfe of Hannover and a popifh Pretender. 

“ T wil add but this one word, that I will affure you, that upon 
any advances of kindnefs from the houfe of Hannover, [ will pawn 
my life for it, they fhall receive moft effential proofs of the Queen’s 
—' and I am fure, that is the beft confirmation of their fuc- 
ceflion. 


“* Be pleafed to accept my moft hearty thanks, and believe me to 
be, with the greateft refpect, 


Right Honourable, your mot humble and moft obedient Servant, 
Oxrorb.” 
The Hanover Papers abound with the moft zealous profef- 
fions of attachment to the Eleétoral family, not only from the 
Whigs, but, alfo, from the Tories. They exhibit, in a ftriking 
view, the intrigues of the two parties; and$grow more and 
More interefting, the nearer they approach to the acceffion of 
the prefent royal houfe of Britain. 
Upon the whole, the collection before us is, undoubtedly, a 
Very important one, and throws great light on the period to 
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which it relates. The ufe that Mr. Macpherfon has made of 
it, is apparent from almoft every page of his hiftory, A fj 
more valuable ufe may be made of thefe Papers by any future 
hiftorian, who fhall examine and compare them with fuperior 
attention, weizh thcir evidence with greater {crupulofity, and 
have lefs predilection for the Stuart family. K 

ii 





Arr. VI. Difourfes on Pra&ical Subje&s. By John Moir. 12mo, 
3s. fewed, Cadell. 1770. 
rZ7HE fubjects of thefe Difcourfes are —The Birth of Chrift 
—the Genius of the Gofpe]—the Inefficacy of Preaching 
—the Delicacy of the finer AffeCtions—the Death of a Friend 
—the felicity of generous Difpofitions. 

As to their merit, our Readers will be enabled to form a juft 
idea of it from a few extraéts which we fhall lay before them, 
The firft fhall be given from the difcourfe on the Genius of the 
Gofpel, in which Mr. Moir takes occafion, from Luke xix, 
41, 42. And when he was come near, he beheld the city and 
wept over it, Se. to fhew, that Chriftianity breathes a fpirir of 
benignity ; that the great defign of it is the welfare and reforma. 
tion of the world; that nothing, but our own impenitence, 
can render it ineffeftual; and that the very worft of men are 
finally given up by heaven with reluctance. 

In this difcourfe we find the following reflections on our S2- 


viour’s character : . 

‘ In the breaft of the mild and merciful Jefus, in fpite of a thou. 
fand provocations, refentment gives way to pity; and the mifertes 
of his moft implacable enemies affect him much more deeply than the 
repeated Hofannas of his friends. That innate impatience and 
pride, which render the heart of man fo little able to bear controul 
or brook affronts, and which muft have been fo natural on this oc- 
cafion, is intirely f{uppreffed by the force of much nobler principles: 
every litle angry paflion feems for the prefent fufpended, or rather 
extinguifoed bis foul; and the warmeft fentiments of clemency and 
compatfion engrofs all the faculties and feelings of his heart: he be- 
holds his unprovoked perfecutors, approaches the fcene of his un- 
merited fufferings, and faces all the malignity of hell and earth, not 
with the indignant rage of innocence in dilirefs, but with the teuderelt 
mercies of a benignant Deity; fuperior to the weaknefs, bat ful- 
ceptible in the higheft degree of all the great and melting tones, of 
nature. How becoming this noble and elevated frame of mind in 
the bleffed Author of that religion, which grafts the fublimeft fyltem 
of aftion on the pureft benevolence! Never was generofity fo fuper 
latively great, never was the forgivenefs of injuries fo divinely mag” 
nified, never was fenfibility expreffed in fuch a rich luxuriant guh 
of heavenly afieCtions, as in this memorable inftance— Unmindful 0 
the cruel ufage he received—from his countrymen—unmindful of 
their meditated malice and wickednefs againft him—unmindful of 


his own fame and reputation, which he knew would be eitablithed m 
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; deftruction—unmindfal of the many dark and hellish plots they 
repeatedly hatched to difpatch him—unmindful of the ignominious 
jeath to which he forefaw they would bring him—unmindful of the 
outraze he was fure they would do, both to his memory and caufe, 
when he Was QOWC—-HE BEHELD THE CITY, AND WEPT OVER IT.— 
id ever the world fee any thing like this before! Was ever clemency 
j) wonderful! was ever compafiion fo divine! Where now your 
prighteft examples of all that dignifies and adorns humanity ? Bring 
forth the pureit and mott celebrated characters of antiquity, exhibit 
chem in the f-ireft colours and the fineit attitudes, and do the utmott 
‘uitice to their mighty exploits and aftonifhing virtues; but Jet the 
heit of them Aide thzir heads, and bow with reverence in His prefence, 
who uniformly fpake and acted as never man did: for, though he 
knew all that was in their p wer, and all that was in their hearts 
svainit him, the fingle with he indulged was a wafh for their welfare. 
He upbraids them indeed with ingratitude, as well he might; but 
his upbraidings are mingled with a tendernefs and pity, which no 
heart but his could feel, which no language but his could exprefs.’ 
In the difcourfe concerning the Lnefficacy of Preaching, our 
Author exprefles himfelf in the following manner in regard to 


Preachers: 

‘ Toimprove the world in true and fubftantial worth, is an ob- 
jet to which we implicitly facrifice every thing: and the queftion 
is, By what method fhall we mott effeétually accomplifh that end? 
Surely, not by a torrent of popular phrafeology, by fpinning out the 
artificial cobwebs of the fchools, by quibbling metaphyfics, chopping 
logic, or fpeaking to our hearers, as if perfectly indifferent whether 
they heard us or not. Would to God, opinion gave way to truth, 
fpeculation to perfuafion, the language of art to that of nature, and 
long laborious difquifitions to the imple effufions of fentiments and 
experience !—_— 

‘ He is a quack with a witnefs, who prefcribes a remedy without 
being able to point out the fcre. Our vices are evidently owing 
more to prefumption than ignorance. The rake is often as fenfible 
as you, that his conduét is criminal: but reafon is blinded; con- 
fcience, modefty, and fhame, have lo% their influence; and he is 
hurried to his ruin by every intemperate fiend that lays hold on his 
foul. The cafe is the fame with all mankind, in proportion as un- 
der the dominion of iniquity. More perverfe than fiupid, to reform 
their manners we need only intereft their affections: they die, merely 
becaufe they will not live. Meddle not once then with the judg- 
ment, till you have difputed fuccefsfully the fettled propentity of the 
heart, If ignorant, by all means inttruét them: convince them of 
their danger, and they will avoid it: thew them how infeparably . 
ruin is connected with impenitence, and they dase not ftand itill and 
perilh: make them certain that there is indeed a Heaven, anda 
Hell ; that virtue exds in the one, and vice in the other, as natu- 
rally as health does in life, and ficknefs in death; and relief is not 
more acceptable to the oppreffed, refit to the weary, or light to the 
blind, than a Saviour will be to them. But, for God's fake, for 
theirs, for your own, dally not a moment with their reafon, while 
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you may drag them where you will by their feelings. Nothing ¢ay, 
be more capricious than the former, or more foft and pliable thap 
the latter. By fpeaking to the heart and confcience we have fome 
chance of fuccefs; by fpeaking only to the underftanding, none 
at all. 

¢ The heart is the life of the moral, as well as of the natural fyf- 
tem. Here we muft feek for the motives, and fprings, and princi. 
ples of aclion, and, according as felfifh or liberal, pronounce con. 
cerning them. Once get poffeflion of the heart, and you may {often 
and fubdue, mould and melt, your hearers at pleafure. Secure this 
pafs, and the viclory is yours; till then your ftrongeft efforts will 
mifgive, your beit laid ftratagems prove abortive. But how can they 
expect to accomplith this arduous enterprife, who never attempt it? 
I can very well fee the flrength of your reafoning, without feeling it; 
but till you raife certain emotions in my bofom, and awaken my 
confcience, you cannot furely produce that itrong, permanent, and 
operative principle, which, in order to my being a Chriftian, mut 
reduce my appetites, and regulate my life. 

‘ There is a keen and delicate fenfibility, a great and willing 
warmth, a growing vigour of fentiment and expreffion, which marks 
the ftrain of true perfuafion, and which I will not hefitate to pro. 
pounce the very Soul of Pulpit Eloquence. While the Preacher 
finds his conceptions heated and enlarged with the great dottrines 
and difcoveries of the Gofpel, every grateful affeCtion burns within 
him, tranfports ravifh his heart, and raptures fire his tongue: divine 
light flafhes around him, his ideas brighten as his paflions glow, fen- 
timent {wells with the vigour of imagination, and the accuracy of his 
judgment keeps pace with the ardour of his heart. How pitifal, on 
the comparifon, muft not they be, even in their own eyes, who can 
dwell on thefe affecting fubjeéts without betraying one pious emotion! 
Yet the Profeffor of Mathematics fhall treat of quantity and number 
of lines and angles, fuperficies and folids, withias much, if not more, 
vivacity and concern, than HE who virtually comes from heaven to 
tell us how we muft be faved. Such dull, infipid, criminal coolnefs 
is the more fantaftic in men of {cience, that the moft ignorant can 
fee through the hollownefs and affectation of it. One or two, per- 
haps, in a few congregations, may difcover the beauties of a fine 
compofition ; but, moit affuredly, the whole of every congregation, 
at all times, in all places, on all occafions, defpife and execrate a 
dead, inactive DELIVERY.’ 

One extract more, and we have done. In treating of the Fe 
licity of generous Di/pofiticns, we have the following character of 
the fair fex : 

‘ The exercife of benevolence feems peculiarly congenial to the 
female character ; and among a thoufand amiable things, in which 
women are evidently fuperior to the other fex, this is none of the 
leaft. ‘Their frames are much more {ufceptibie of foft and generous 
impreflions than ours, and they are lefs able, perhaps lefs willing, 
to itifle the many tender emotions of pity, which agitate their fouls, 
than we are. The truth is, and why fhould we attempt to hide or 
difguife it? they have an ardour and openne({s of fenubility about 
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them, which we have not: and whatever of foftnefs, or delicacy, 


7 ai Se Rael 
belongs to the ingenuous expresion of humanity, is iingularly cha- 


racterilic of their natures. Formed | by the hand of leaven for 
fweetening the icenes of domettic life, their hearts are Originally 
modelled and tempered for the mildeit and deareti attachments. Ic 
;.in tendernefs, in fentiment, in iublimity of affection, and gentle- 
nefs of foul, their chief excellence lies: for, though they fhoald 
id to us in ftrength and feadinefs, extent and elevation of under- 
janding, in whatever relates to feeling at leat, which is by far the 
noblet avd divinelt pare of the fyiten, they rife infuitely above us. 
Hence their Pity is more foothing, their fympathy more intenfely 
gttecting, and all their attentions mach more intereiting and grate- 
ful than ours. Mia‘culine fenfibility still conveys an idea of feverity 
or rigidnefs, which but il] comports with offices of tendernefs, and 
yet without which our compafhon were unmauly and effeminate: but 
female fentibility is a celettial flame, that melts without mortifying 5 
the fweete{t emanation of Divinity, that cheered the benighted breatis 
of mortals; fo inexprefibly gracious and acceptable, that Nature 
feems to have defigned it chicf#y for a symPpnony to the querulous 
voice of diftrefled Humanity: and thofe of the fex, who cultivate 
moft the chafte and elegant refinements of the heart, miniiter and 
prefide, with the meeknefs and benignity of angels, in all thofe le- 
nient and winning affiduities, which relax the rigour of misfortune, 
and Ieflen the calamities of life. 

‘ Indeed, the cares of a family, and repeated inftances of ingra- 
titude, may, in time, reprefs the generous ardour of compaflion in 
them, as well as in us; for old age in both fexes is often tinctured 
with a fternnefs, of which in an earlier period we have no conception. 
But there is hardly a young woman to be found, even among the 
gay and the fafhionable, who, in certain circumftances, can with- 
hold either the tear of pity, or the boon of generofity. In the very 
abfence of Virtue, where the mind broods not over the endearing 
confcioufnefs of its own worth; where true Rettitude, the living 
badge of internal grea:nefs, has no place; and where innocence, th 
blytheit and {weeteit companion that ever viiited the fhades of {oli- 
tude, no longer inhabits the female breaft; amidf habitual fallies of 
levity and merriment. perpetual attention and conformity to the mi- 
nutet peculiarities of the mode, and an everlaiiing fucceflion of in- 
cident and buitle, where impertinence is thought vivacity, diifiimu- 
lation truth, wantonnefs nature, and afe@ation grace; BENEFi- 
CENCE Often fteps forth in a figure fo majeiiic and commanding, that 
Selfifhnefs flies before her, and all the little fpectres of Interett and 
Ambition are fain for a while to hide their heads in filent confufion. 
How much more amiable and affecting the exertion of this noble 
difpofition, where the Graces in all the bathfulnefs of virgin modefty 
dance attendance, and where the Virtues with a dignified afpeét finile 
the higheft approbation ! 

‘ There is not, perhaps, a more engaging and lovely objet, in 
all the creation of God, than an elegant Young Lady, equally dilin- 
guithed by birth and fortune, attending in this manner to the wants 
of what fhe conceives to be modeit worth, and generoufly itooping to 
fupply them, © ye Fair! what additional charms might you not 
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derive from the bounteous diffufion of that wealth, which often ren. 
ders you fo exceedingly ridiculous! How would it heighten every 
gtace, and give your fex an unlimited empire over every heart! Af. 
foredly, fhe ranks with the highett order of intelligent natures, whofe 
affeétions are thus happily attuned to every tender and humane emo. 
tion: tor you muft fuppofe her pofiefied of fentiments, and modes of 
thinking and acting, which have but few precedents in life, who, 
in fpite of all that diftracts and inflames intempeiate youth, can work 
herfelf up to juch a pitch of virtue. Abject and uncultivated minds 

offefs no liberal ideas, have no excentricity, dare not rife above 
the flavery of cuftom, want that true ardour which is effential both 
tu gieat conceptions and prompt exertion; and the circle, which 
limits and contraéts their beit emotions, is the trite and felfith circle 
ofthe vulgar. But her charaéter is formed on more exalted prin- 
ciples: her heart, engrofled by no mercenary and degracing fyitem, 
takes a much nobler range, and her actions every where proceed on 
a larger fcale. How many in her circuinitances, with fpirits not 
half fo joyous, and figures much lefs formed to pleafe than hers, 
are yet {fo totally ingulphed in the fafhionable formalities of life, as 
totally to forget what they owe both to themfelves, and to all the 
world! They icem as if they durft not hazard a thought beyond the 
pitiful fyem of diflipation, which the worthlefs of every kind fo art. 
fully introduce and patronize. ‘The unvaried rotations of the day, 
and incefiant repetitions of the evening, take up their whole atten. 
tion ; and all their pains and powers are moft fhametully devoted to 
the toilette, and fantaftic finery of the times. What they lavith thus 
heedlefsly in fuperfluous extravagance, on the embellithment of 
charms which no art can long preferve, on decorations which, like 


the bloffom of the fpring, reflect at moft but a temporary luftre, on « 


the acquifitions of pleafures which have no durable fubftance, sue 
carefully accumulates for indulging the more grateful and heartfelt 
luxury—the luxury of po1nc Goop. Superior as fhe is to want, in 
all its frightful and hideous forms, her lively and fympathetic ima- 
gination is no ftranger to the cruel inroads it is daily making on 
human felicity. How different her manner from theirs, whofe in- 
fufferable haughtinefs and aulterity is a fund of eternal uneafinefs to 
all about and below them! Alas! fhe is too fufceptible of forrow 
and fuffering, in every part of her own tender and fentimental frame, 
ever to be the author of them in another. How much is fhe fhocked 
with the crimes and impurities, which tarnifh and degrade huma- 
nity ! yet would fhe not wifh to exchange her being, unlefs perhaps 
for that of fome pitying Angel, to wipe away the tears from the eyes, 
to mitigate the fufferings, and catch the fighs of the wretched, as 
they conftantly afcend, like cloudy columns of fragrant incenfe, be- 
fore the heavenly throne. | 

‘ Whether you trace her through public or private life, the fame 
decent and dignified deportment, the fame amiable ferenity and 
equanimity of temper, the fame unrufiied fweetnefs and affability of 
manners, the fame foaring and difinterefted benignity of foul, ftill 
point her out as a Model to her fex, in every grace that adorns, in 
every virtue that exalts, in every fentiment that endears them. With 
a taite for all thofe endowments, whether of head or heart, = 
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could fo elevate and improve the human character, under whatever 
form they appear, her higheft ambition is to cherith and countenance 
chem. Relicf is always falutary and grateful to the needy ; but re- 
lie’, with fo much gentlenefs and delicacy as hers, is enough to re- 
yive the faddeft heart, and grace the miniftration of an angel. 

‘ Such uncommon magnanimity, and perfeverance in the amiable 
exercife of every amiable virtue, muft be founded in the beft princi- 

les which either reafon or religion can produce; muft refult from 
a fettled perfuafion, that true felicity has no exiftence, but in doing 
well. Undifciplined tempers are feldom marked with any fort of 
excellence. Nature, in her, is refined and purified by an energy 
and fpirit perfectly divine. Religion, by extending her ideas, gives 
new {cope to her beft affections, multiplies her attachments, fpreads 
out her feelings on all fides, and deeply interefts her in the welfare 
of the whole fpecies. ‘The genius which animates and guides her 
in every poflible fituation, is the Genius of Sympathy and Tender. 
nes, This divine fame glows perpetually and fervently in her 
breaft, darts a blaze of light through her whole mind, is the joy of 
her heart, and the glory of her life.’ 

The above extracts, we apprehend, will give the Reader a 
favourable idea of our Author. His Difcourfes, indeed, have 
very little regularity of plan, but they prove that he poflefles a 
confiderable fhare of genius, that he has great fertility of ideas, 
and a copious fancy. Ina word, we cannot but think that, 
when his ftyle becomes lefs diffufe, his imagination lefs luxu- 
riant, and his judgment more correct *, he will deferve to be 
clafled with the moft animated of our moral and fentimental 


Writers. ay . 


* Some expreffions, which we have diflinguifhed by the Jralic cha- 
racer, are proofs that the tafte and judgment of the Author are not 
yet arrived at that maturity which is neceflary to the perfection of 
Engl writing. 





Aet. VIL An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of 
Nations. By Adam Smith, LL.D. and F.R. S. formerly Pro- 
feflor of Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity of Glafzow. 2 vols. 
gto. il. 16s, Cadell. 1776. 


bY fat hate difficulties the financier or trader may find 
in the practical arts of acquiring and employing public 
or private wealth, the philofopher meets with difficulties no lefs 
perplexing, in inveftigating its nature and origin, and tracing 
back the feveral variations of real or apparent wealth to their 
true caufes. The principles of commerce, the operations of 
money, the grounds of the rife or fall of the price of labour or 
provifions, the effe& of public or private funds, and other topics 
of a fimilar nature, though frequently difcuffed, ftill remain 
fubjeAs of difpute, and appear to be not perfeétly underftood. 
Some writers upon thefe fubjeéts have been men of bufinefs,. 
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whofe fituations and employments have indeed given the:n an 
accurate knowledge of facts, and enabled them to communicate 
valuable information to the public; but whofe education and 
manner of life have not been peculiarly adapted to qualify them 
for taking thofe comprehenfive views, and purfuing thofe phi- 
lofephical fpeculations, which are neceflary in order to form 
this kind of knowledge into a regular fyftem. Others, without 
being at the pains to collect and examine particular faéts, on 
the ground of general ideas and principles alone have formed 
theories, which, however ingenious, have often been found to 
contradiét experience. Few writers in this way have united a 
proper attention to fats with a regular and {cientific inveftioa- 
tion of principles. 

Among the moft able of this latter clafs, we apprehend the 
public will agree with us in ranking the refpectable Author of 
this work. He has taken an extenfive and connected view of 
the feveral fubje&ts in which the wealth of nations is concerned ; 
and from an happy union of fact and theory has deduced a fy{tem, 
which, we apprehend, is on the whole more fatisfaCtory, and 
rcfts on bet:er grounds, than any which had before been offered 
to the Public. 

‘1 he ftyle and compofition of this work, though fuited to the 
fubject, and except in a few inftances fufficiently correé, is by 
no means its principal excellence. Its merit is of an higher order, 
and arifes chiefly from the depth and accuracy with which the 
Author has inveftigated a fubject of fo complex and intricate a 
nature, from the truth of the principles which he has efta- 
blifhed, and from the importance and utility of the conclufions 
which he has enabled his readers to deduce. 

A mere felection of particular paflages would neither do juftice 
to the Author, nor give our Readers a competent idea of the 
work. We fhall therefore, in this and fome fubfequent Ar- 
ticles, lay before them a connected view of the general plan 
and moft interefting particulars of this Inquiry, in the form 
of abftrac&t, without confining ourfelves to the words of our 
Author. 

The defign of the firft Book, to which we fhall confine our 
attention for the prefent, is to trace the rife and progrefs of la- 
bour, and its operations, as the fource of wealth; and to efta- 
blifh clear principles and precife, ideas, concerning the origin 
and ufe of money, and the caufes which determine, or which 
vary, the price of commodities and rent of lands. 

The labour of a nation is the original fource of its fup- 
plies, which confift in the produce of that labour, or what is 
purchafed with it. The productive power of labour, or its capa- 

_ city of yielding fupplies, may be improved. The principal 
caule of this improvement is the divifion of labour, or —— 
the 
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the labour neceflary to produce any commodity among feveral 
hands. The general effect of this divifion may be underftood, 
from obferving its operation in particular manufactures. In 
pin-making, ten men, by taking each his diftin& part of the 
labour, can make 48,0c0, or 4800 to one man; whereas a man 
not brought up to the bufinefs would certainly not te able to 
make 20 pins ina day, The divifion of labour cannot be car- 
ried fo far in agriculture as manufaCtures. The benefit of the 
divifion of labour arifes, from the improved {kill and dexterity 
of workmen; from the faving of time commonly loft in pafling 
from one employment to another; and from the ufe of ma- 
chines to facilitate and abridge labour, which are either owing 
tothe ingenuity of workmen wholly employed in one operation, 
or to that of artificers or philofophers who have made one 
branch of labour or fcience their occupation. ‘Tne increafe of 
productions by the divifion of Jabour increafes wealth, as it 
gives every individual a greater power of communicating, and 
therefore of procuring, articies of utility or convenience. 

The divifion of labour arifes, by flow degrees, from a pro- 
penfty in human nature to darter and exchange. Men obtain 
fupplies in one kind by communicating them in another. One 
man, ingenious or dexterous in any particular article, exchanges 
the productions of his own labour for thofe of others; and 
finding this the beft way of fupplying his wants, applies himfelf 
wholly to one kind of employment. Without this diftribution 
of labour, all having the fame neceflary work to do, none 
would have an opportunity of difplaying particular talents, nor 
would the labours of one man be ufeful to another. 

The divifion of labour is /imited by the extent of the power of 
exchange, or the market. In fmall towns there cannot be fo 
many diftinét trades as in large ones. Water-carriage, by ex- 
tending the market, encourages induftry. Hence the fea- 
coafts, or borders of rivers, are firft civilized ; and many coun- 
tries continue barbarous for want of rivers or canals. 

In the firft fimple forms of barter, exchange mutt he limited 
by the mutual wants of the perfons concerned: unlefs each 
party needed the fuperfluities of the other, there could be no 
commerce, ‘To remedy this inconvenience, every perfon, be- 
fides the produce of his own labour, would endeavour to keep 
by him fuch commodities as would be moft likely to be gene- 
tally received in exchange: thus cattle, fifh, hides, thells, 
have been made common inftruments of commerce. At length 
metals were generally adopted for this purpofe, partly becaufe 
they are exceedingly durable, but principally becaufe they are 
capable of being divided without lofs, and thus conveniently 
Proportioned to any quantity of commodity. Iron, copper, 
gold and filver, have been ufed as money, firft in rude bars, 
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afterwards in ftamped pieces to prevent adulteration, then in 
goin to fave the trouble of weighing. Money was received b 

weight, not by tale, till avarice and injuftice raifed the nominal 
above the real value. 

The vaiue of any thing, in exchange, is its power to purchafe 
other goods. “The ica) meafure of the value of all commodities 
is Jabour. Every man is rich or poor, according to the quantity 
of the produce of labour which he can purchafe. The ex- 
changeable value of any commodity is therefore equal to the 
quantity of labour which it will enable the owner to command, 
Money varies in value, according to the degree of difficulty 
with which it is obtained, and from other caufes, and cannot 
therefore be a certain meafure of the value of other things, but 
equal quantities of Jabour muft at all times be of equal value to 
the labourer; Jabour therefore wi!l be an invariable meafure of 
value. Labour, as well as other commodities, has a real and 
a nominal price; the rea/, the quantity of real goods which is 
given for it; the mzznal, the {um of money paid for it. Money 
is an exact meafure of the value of goods at the fame time and 
place; but at diflerent times and places it varies. Corn is a 
good meafure of the value of commodities from century to 
century, becaufe it will nearly command equal quantities of 
Jabour from century to century ; but from year to year it varies 
on account of the fluctuation of the feafons: nothing but la- 
bour is an uniform meafure of real value. “The nominal value 
of any commedity ts the quantity of gold or filver for which it 
is fold, without regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
fhillings and eight pence was the fame money price in the time 
of Edward II, with a pound Sterling at prefent, containing as 
much pure filver, 

The price of every commodity may be refolved into one or 
more of thefe three parts, the wazes paid for the labour fpent 
upon it, the profit aliowed for the ftock employed in carrying 
on the manufadlure, and the rent of land. Corn, flour, flax, 
and moft other articles, refolve their price into thefe three parts: 
that of fifh commonly arifes only from two of them, wages, 
and profit of ftock. ‘Ihe price of al] the commodities which 
compofe the whole arnual produce of the labour of every coun- 
try taken complexly may be thus refolved. Al! revenue is de- 


rived from wages, profit, or rent. The revenue arifing from 


intere{t, is ftock lent to be employed by another, and is there- 
fore only a divifion of profit between the borrower and lender. 
Rent and profit, and wages and profit, are fometimes con- 
founded by thole who farm their own eftates. 

In every fociety or neighbourhood there are average rates of 
wages, profit, and rent, which may be called the natural rate. 
fhe natural price of any commedity is that which is juft fufficient 
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to pay the rent of land, wages of labour, and profits of ftock, 
according to the natusal rates. The aétual or market price 
often difters from the natural price ; being regulated by the pro- 
portion of fupply and demand. When the market price finks 
and continues below the natural price, either rent, wages, or 
proht, muit be lowered; when it rifes, one or more of thefe 
will rife. In thofe articles which do not afford regular preduce 
according to labour, as grain, &c. the market price muft be 
fubje€t to frequent variations. ‘I he market price is often kept 
up above the natural price, by concealing the increafe of de- 
mand, by preferving fecrets in manufactures, by monopclizing 
the fale, and by all laws which limit competition in particular 
employments. It feldom continues long below the natural 
price; for, in this cafe, the feller feeling the lofs, will foon 
leflen the fupplies and raife the demand. 

The naturai price of commodities varies according to the dif- 
ferent natural rates of wages, profit, or rent, each of which are 
flu€tuating. The caufes of the variations in each are next to 
be confidered. 

The wages of labour depend upon the contract made between 
the labourer and the owner of ftock, who employs him. In 
forming this contract, the employers have the advantage of the 
labourers ; the latter not being able fu eaiily to enter into com- 
binations, or live without labour. Matters are always in a fort 
of tacit combination not to rai/e the wagts of Jabour. Labour- 
ers feldom gain any thing, cither by offenfive or defenfive come 
binations. But there is a certain rate, below which it feems 
impoflible to reduce wages for any confiderable time; it mutt 
always be fufficient for the maintenance of the individual, with 
fome furplus for his family. Waves will naturally rife with an 
increafing demand for workmen, which will happen when 
mafters increafe in revenue and ftock, or the furplus of what is 
neceflary for their own maintenance and employment. This 
increafe of revenue and ttock is the increafe of national wealth. 
In wealthy countries not increafing, but ftationary, the num- 
ber of labourers is generally too great, and a competition on 
their fide reduces the price of labour, as in China. Wages in 
Great Britain are high-r than is barely neceffary; for fummer 
wages are generally higheft, though winter expences are great- 
eft; the loweft wages are therefore adequate to the higheft ne- 
ceflary expences, Wages do not fluctuate with the price of 
provitions ; they are therefore adequate to the higheft price of 
them. Wages vary, in different places, much more than the 
price of provifion, and are often loweft when that price is 
higheft. Wages have greatly increafed, not only nominally 
but really, during the prefent century. For while the price of 
labour has been raifed, ie a been fomewhat cheaper than 
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in the laft century till the year 1764, fince which time a jon 
feries of unfruitful years have raifed the price: feveral other 
kinds of vegetables and coarfe cloathing are alfo cheaper; fo 
much as to balance the advance upon fundry articles by taxa. 
tion. ‘The luxuries among the common people fufficiently prove 
this. “This improvement in the circumftances of labourers js 
a great advantage. It increafes perfonal happinefs, promotes 
matrimony and population, and encourages induftry by in- 
creafing their flrength and chearfulne‘s, and giving them hopes 
of bettering their condition, It has been obferved, that the 
poor do more work in cheap than in dear years. 

The profit of /tack is lowered by the general increafe of ftock, 
in confequence of the increafing competition it occafions. Pro. 
fits are exceedingly variable, from the variations of demand, 
the circumftances of purchafers, and many accidental caufes, 
No certain knowledge of their average can be obtained. The 
beft idea of them may be formed from the ftate of intereft, 
which will bear a proportion to the profits to be made from the 
borrowed flock, and may perhaps generally be reckoned to be 
one half of the profits; it being a general remark, that double 
intereft is moderate or ufaal profit. But intereft is no meafure 
of the flourifhing or declining fate of a nation; for a diminu- 
tion of profit, and confequently of intereft, may be the confe- 
quence of increafing ftock and a profperous trade; or, on the 
other hand, profits may be fo great, and new opportunities of 
employing ftock may occur in the courfe of trade fo exceedingly 
advantageous, that it may be worth while to give very high 
intereft for moncy. 

Jn the fame fociety or neighbourhood the advantages and dif- 
advantages of different employments cf labour or flock muft be equal 
or tending to equality; elfe one branch would be overftecked and 
another deferted. The circumftances which tend to produce 
this equality, by making up for a fmaller pecuniary gain in fome 
employments, and counterbalancing a greater in others, are 
thefe: the agrceablenefs or difagreeablenefs of the employment; 
the eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the dificulty and expenfivenefs 
of learning them; the conftancy or inconftancy of employment 
in them; the {mall or great truft repofed in thofe who practife 
them ; and the probability or improbability of fuccefs in them. 
Thefe circumftances however can only operate towards pro- 
ducing an equality in the whole of the advantages or difadvan- 
tages of different employments, when the employments are 
well known and long eftablifhed, when there is no extraor- 
dinary increafe or defect of demand, and where one employment 
is followed folely or principally.—Other inequalities in the 
advantages or difadvantages of different kinds of employments 
of labour or {tock arife trom the re/frictions or encouragements of 
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law, Of the former kind are the exclufive privileges of cor- 
srate bodies ; fuch as, requiring that thofe who follow any 
race fhould have ferved an apprenticefhip in the town under a 
matter properly qualified, allowing each mafter only a certain 
number of apprentices, and obliging each apprentice to ferve a 
certain number of years, Of. the Jatter kind are fuch eftablifh- 
ments as make provifion for the educaiion of youth in particular 
employments. Thefe inequalities are farther increafed by fuch 
yeguiations as obftruct the free circulation of labour and ftock 
from employment to employment, and from place to place: 
the former is done by the laws relating to apprenticefhips, the 
Jatter by corporations, and by the poor-laws, which make it 
dificult for the poor to remove and exercife their induftry in a 
arifh to which they do not belong. ‘This is a great infringe- 
ment of natural liberty, and one principal caufe of the very un- 
equal priccs of labour in different piaces. Laws to fix the rates 
of wages, or prices of goods, are wholly unneceflary: the na- 
tural operation of plenty or fcarcity of work or demand will 
fuficiently regulate them. 

The third conflituent part of the value of commodities is 
rent of land. Itis claimed from the landlord, on account of his 
property in the land, and the ftock he has laid out upon it, 
Rent arifes from that part of the price of produce, which is 
more than fufficient to defray the price of labour, and the profit 
of ftock upon the farm. It will therefore be high or low, acs 
cording to the price of produce. Some products of land always 
afford rent; and fome do not always afford it. Land always 
produces more corn and pafture, than is fufficient to maintain 
the labour and replace the ftock employed upon it. The fitua- 
tion of land near large towns increales the rent, by diminifhing 
the labour neceflary for conveying its produce to market. In- 
land navigations and good roads have the fame effect, Corn 
fields produce more food than pafture, and would therefore be 
more profitable, if the fame weight of food from each was of 
equal price. In the beginning of agriculture, corn is more 
fearce than cattle, becaufe thefe are fed on uncultivated wilds; 
but the increafe of cultivation throws the balance in favour of 
corn, ‘There it becomes neceflary to raife the price of cattle, 
till they will yield the landlord as much rent, and the farmer 
as much profit, as they might have gained by employing their 
Improved Jand in the growth of grain: this, at the fame time, 
rales the rents and profits of unimproved pafture. In fome 
fituations, pafture ground is much more profitable than corn, 
particularly near large towns. Where there is not fufficient 
extent of land to grow both grals and corn, it is eligible to grow 
the bulkier commodities, and purchafe grain, as was the cafe 
mMantient Italy, and is at prefent in Holland. The price of 
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butcher’s meat, in proportion to that of bread, is lower jg 
England than formerly, ‘Ihe profi's of all other kinds of pro. 
ductions are regulated by thofe of corn and patture, excep 
where the demand is much greater than the fupplies; as jp 
fome vineyards, and the fugar plantations, Rice, yielding q 
greater quantity of food from the fame land, than corn with 
the fame labour, the rents from rice lands mutt be higher, 
provided there be a conftant demand; the cafe is the fame with 
refpect to potatoes. 

Human food is the only produce which neceffarily affords 
sent. Materials for cloathing and lodging in an uncultivated 
ftate of land are produced in great plenty: in an improved ftate 
there is generally fuch a demand as to a%ord rent. The mof 
barbarous people exchange their fuperfluous materials of cloath. 
ing with traders coming to their coaft. The materials of 
lodging, ftone and timber, are not fo eafily conveyed, and 
therefore ofien remain unfold; in which cafe, they yield no 
rent, and only repay che labour of thofe who ufe them. De. 
mand creates rent; as in the woods of Norway, and the ftone 
quarries on the coaft of Scotland. In a rude itate of fociety, 
cloathing and lodging employ little labour: but, in the ad. 
vancement of cultivation and divifion of labour, the labour of 
one family being able to provide food for two, or half the 
fociety for the whole, the other half will be employed in pro- 
viding fupplies for other wants or fancies of men. The defire 
of food is limited, that of other articles unbounded. Thole 
therefore who can command more food, or more of what pur- 
chafes it, than is fuficient for themfelves, lay out the furplus 
in procyring other articles, with which thofe who want food 
will be ready to fupply them. ‘Thus all the other produéts of 
land and labour arife from the improvements of the powers of 
labour in producing food. Coal-mines afford rent fometimes: 
in fome the produce is barely fufiicient to pay the labour and 
profit of ftock; others cannot be wrought on account of their 
unfavourable fituaticn for demand. Wood rifes in price asa 
country is cultivated; fometimes to fuch a degree, that not- 
withftanding the flow returns it makes, planting may become 
as profitable as cultivation. The value of metallic mines, par 
ticularly of the more precious metals, does not much depend 
upon fituation, becaufe they will bear the expence of carriage. 
Hence the price of meta!s at one mine may regulate that of 
others at a great diftance, ‘I'he mines of Peru yield no rent, 
except the tax of one-fifth to the King of Spain. 

In confequence of the general progrefs of civilization the de- 
mand for filver (for ufe, ornament, and coin) will continually 
increafe, if at the fame time the fupply does not increafe in 
the fame degree, the value of filver will gradually rife in pro 
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portion to that of corn: any given quantity of filver would ex- 
change for a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or the 
money price of corn would decreafe. Before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the average price of the quarter of wheat 
was about four ounces of filver; from that time it fell gradually 
to two ounces of filver, at which it continued till about 1570. 
The price of corn funk in the fame manner in France, and 
probably in other parts of Europe; and, confequently, the va- 
lye of filver increafed. From miftaking the rent-price, or what 
we paid to the landlord in kind, for the market price—from 
inaccurate and defective regifters, and from the very low price 
of wheat at fome periods in ancient times, compared with other 
later periods—it has been inferred that filver decreafed in va- 
Jue at the time under confideration: but, if the great increafe 
of demand for filver be confidered, and the beft records of thofe 
times be confulted, it will appear, that whatever increafe there 
might be in the quantity of filver it did not diminifh its value. 
But if the fupply by any accident increafes in a greater propor- 
tion than the demand, filver would gradually become cheaper, 
or the average price of corn dearer, This was the cafe from 
about the year 1570 to 16403 doubtlefs owing to the difcovery 
of the mines in America. During this period the price of corn 
rofe from two ounces to between fix and eight ounces of filver 
the quarter. If the fupply of filver increafes nearly in the fame 
proportion as the demand, the average-money-price of corn 
will continue nearly the fame, or filver, notwithftanding all 
improvements, or advances in real wealth, will not fink in va- 
lue. The value of filver, in proportion to that of corn, feems 
never to have funk lower than about the year 1636: in the 
prefent century it appears to have rifen fomewhat, notwith- 
ftanding the operation of the bounty on exportation. The prices 
at Windfor market to the year 1764 prove this: and the ad- 
vanced price during the ten or twelve paft years feems evidently 
to have been the effect of extraordinary unfavourablenefs in 
the feafons, and of the diforders in Poland. The increafe in 
the price of labour is to be imputed to an increafe in the de- 
mand for labour, not to a decreafe in the value of filver, The 
gradual increafe of the demand for filver in Europe, America, 
and the Eaft Indies, has kept up its value. ‘The proportion 
of the value of filver to gold is about 1 to15. Thefe valuable 
metals increafe in a rich country becaufe they are dearer, or a 
better real price is given for them. ‘Though moft commodi- 
ties, except corn, come to exchange for a greater quantity of 
filver, it does not follow that filver is really cheaper, or will 
purchafe lefs labour, but that thefe commodities are dearer, or 
will purchafe more labour than before: their real as well as 
heminal price is raifed, 6 
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The cifferent forts of rude produce may be divided into three 
claffes—-thofe which cannot receive much increafe from human 
induftry, as fome birds, fifhes, and other rare produétions of 
nature, which being perifhable cannot be accumulated —thof 
which may be multiplied in proportion to the demand, as cattle 
and poultry—and thofe in which the efficacy of induftry js 
either Jimited or uncertain, as wool, hides, fifh, and precious me. 
tals. In the progrefs of improvement, the firft may rife to any 
extravagance of price; the fecond has a limitation in the value 
of the ground employed to produce them ; the third may be ex. 
ceedingly variable in a ftate of continued improvement, 

From the high or low money-price of commodities in gene. 
ral, nothing can be inferred, but that the mines are fertile or 
barren But when cattle, poultry, and other produce are much 
cheaper than corn, the low ftate of agriculture and civilization 
may be concluded with great probability. 

The occafional rife of prices in fome articles of provifion will 
not prove a decreafe in the value of filver, while the price of 
corn is not raifed; for fuch partial advances may proceed from 
incidental caufes, or be the effect of that increafe of demand 
which increafing wealth naturally occafions. From what has 
been already offered it feems clear, that the value of money is 
not in reality diminifhed : we may therefore confider the ad- 
vanced price of fome articles of provifion, as a proof of the 
profperity and wealth of our country. 

The variety of fubje&ts which our Author has difcuffed in 
this firft book is fo great, that it is impoffible for us to enter 
into the particular examination of his opinions and obferva- 
tions on each. After the general view we have given of them, 
we fhall therefore content ourfelves with remarking, that 
though feveral new opinions are advanced in the courfe of this 
Inquiry, contrary to thofe which have been generally received, 
we apprehend that, upon a clofe examination, they will appear 
to be well fupported, particularly the laft pofition, that money 
is not, as is generally fuppofed, diminifhing in value. 

The fubjeéts of the fecond and third books are, The Nature, 
Accumulation, and Employment of Stock; and the different 
Progrefs of Opulence in different Nations. We propofe to lay 
before our Readers the fubftance of Dr. Smith’s obfervations on 


thefe topics in our next Review. i, 





Art. VIII. Odbferwations on the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young ; with 
occaftonal Remarks on the Beauties of Poetical Compofition. By Courte 
ney Melmoth. 8vo. 48. Richardfon and Urquhart, 1776. 


me HERE are few poetical works which afford a more exten- 
five field for criticifm than The Night Thoughts. Its beau- 


ties are numerous; and its blemifhes are not few. To point 
out 
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cut fome of the moft ftriking inftances of each, with general 
expreflions of approbation or cenfure was fo eafy a tafk, that 
Mr. Courtney Melmoth would not, in our opinion, have been 
entitled to any great fhare of praife had he executed it more 
fuccefsfully than he has done. Without entering with critical 
precifion, Of philofophical depth, into the principles on which 
praife oF cenfure is due to his author ; and even without being 
at the pains to digeft the excellencies and defects of the poem 
under diftinét heads, and bringing into one view the proper il- 
luftrations of each ; our Obferver goes through the feveral parts 
of the poem in the order in which they lie, occafionally remark- 
ing upon fuch paflages as, on the moft curfory perufal, would 
invite the notice of criticifm. 

Among the excellencies which he has diftinguifhed in the 
Night Thoughts, are, chiefly, the fpirit of fublime piety and 
frict morality which breathes through the piece; dignity of 
thought and language; bold and lively defcriptions ; proper 
and well fupported fimilies ; and ftriking repetitions, or breaks 
in the expreffion. The principal faults which he cenfures are, 
the unneceflary repetition of the fame ideas and images; re- 
dundancy of metaphor ; bombatt and extravagant ideas and exe 
preflions ; crowded and ill-chofen epithets; drawing out allu- 
fions beyond their proper bounds ; indulging a puerile play on 
words; making ufe of grofs and inelegant images or terms ; 
and negligence in the harmony of verfification. 

Mr. Meln:oth’s remarks on thefe feveral particulars, though 
curfory, appear in general to be juft; and his quotations, ex- 
cept in a few inftances, are not improperly chofen. But he 
has not, in our opinion, taken fufficient notice of the principal 
excellence in this poem, which we apprehend to be—elevation 
and dignity of thought and expreffion; nor of its capital defect— 
that dignity purfued into extravagance or bombaft. Nor has 
ke properly noticed the general imperfection of the poem in 
point of verfification ; in which refpeét it is, we think, more 
faulty than any other compofition of acknowledged merit in 
the clafs of Englifh poetry. 

In fome inftances we think Mr. Melmoth unreafonably fevere 
in his ftriGtures. Perhaps this is the cafe when he cenfures the 
firt lines of the poem for dwelling too long upon the fame 
idea: for there feems a peculiar propriety in re{ting upon a 
thought which was fo fuitable to the feelings with which the 
poet enters on his work, and fo well adapted to prepare the 
reader for the train of fentiments which were to follow. And 
though the idea is the fame through feveral fucceflive lines, the 
image is, we think, fufficiently changed to prevent tirefome 
Fiteration, 
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Tir’d Nature’s fweet reftorer, balmy fleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready vilit pays 

Where fortune fmiles ; the wretched he forfakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unfullied with a tear. 

We mutt alfo be allowed to differ from Mr. Melmoth in oy 
judgment of the following lines, in which we think the images 
are well chofen, and the repetition, far from playful, or fancj. 
ful and childifh, adds a ftrength and beauty to the lines : 

Redeem we time ?—Its /o/s we dearly buy. 

What pleads Lorenzo for his high priz'd {ports ? 

He pleads Time’s numerous blanks; he loudly pleads 

The firaw-like trifles on life’s common ftream, 

From whom thefe blanks and trifles, but from thee ? 

No blank, no trifle, Nature made or meant. 

Virtue, or purpos’d Virtue fill be thine ; 

This cancels thy complaint at once; this leaves 

In aét no trifle, and no blank in Time. 
¢ Did ever poor Lee, exclaims our Critic, in the wildeft fits of 
phrenzy, produce any thing fo ftrange? Metaphor, images and 
fentiments ; quips, quirks, quibbles, and queftions jumbled 
together ! To parody a famous line, 

«* Here thought meets thought, and joftles in the dark,” 

The dark indeed! for what light can we poffibly ftrike from 
this perpetual reverberation of blanks and trifles. The fenti- 
ment is fo involved in the quaintnefs and conceits of the phrafe- 
ology; that if it were even poffible to reduce it to common 
fenfe, it were fcarce worth the toil of difentang!ing. It is in 
truth, to ufe the writer’s words, both a trifle and a blank. Out 
of bis own mouth, Archibald, will we condemn him.’ 

Smartly obferved, to be fure! but before we can accede to 
the juftice of this fentence of condemnation, we muft be more 
particularly informed wherein confifts the quaintnefs and obfcu- 
rity of the paflage; and where we are to look for the guips— 
where for the guirks—and where for the quibbles, which have 
given our Obferver fo much offence. 

» In the courfe of thefe Obfervations, feveral incidental re- 
marks are introduced, fome of which merit notice. At the 
clofe of one of his epiftles we find the Writer exprefling his 
fondnefs for alliteration in a ftrain which we cannot think this 
childifh ornament deferves ; and giving a long lift of examples, 
feveral of which were probably not intended as alliterations by 
their authors, and cannot be fuppofed, in the connection in 
which they ftand, to produce any perception of a pleafure fp 
trifling as this in the reader. Among the reft are thefe lines: 

The foul /ecure in her exiitence /miles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
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To illuftrate the effet of contraff in poetry, he refers his 
reader to Milton’s Allegro and Penforofo; and gives the fol- 
lines as a part of the Penforofo : 

O {weeteit Melancholy ; 

Welcome, with folded arms and cyes ; 

A figh, that piercing mortifies ; 

A tongue chain’d up without a found, 

A look that’s faitened to the ground ; 

Fountain heads, &c. 

Can you, Reader, wifh a better proof of our Author’s exten- 
fve reading and great accuracy, than a quotation from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher as the words of Milton ? 

Before we take our leave of Mr. Melmoth we muft advife 
him not to venture his critiques on the works of others before 
the Public, till he has learnt to corre&t his own. The follow- 
ing felection of inaccurate or inelegant phrafes from thefe let- 
ters will fufficiently fhew the propriety of this advice. 

¢ There is a nerve in their [Young’s and ‘fobnfon’s] writings, 
which gives them in ftrength, what they may be thought to 
require in harmony.—1 ftill think him dy parts an ornament to 
this country—My reward will be to the very top of my wifhes— 
What fhall we fay to this ‘* irreverfible, intire, &c. fate,” 
which is faid to tremble a moment over the gulph, and then 
foufe into it?—At this time of day, it is almoft impoffible to hit 
upon @ quite new theme—Having proved by a /warm of irrefiftible 
argumenis— There is fomething exceedingly pretty and affecting 
in the fequent refleftions.’ 

To thefe we muft fubjoin the following paragraph, as a cu- 
rious fpecimen of judgment in the choice of words, and ele- 
gance of diction. 

‘ We have already noted the Doétor’s extraordinary attach- 
ment to the fubject of death ; a fubje&t which is never long /u/- 
pended in the Complaint. It was fcarce dropt in the fecond 
night, e’er it is refumed in the third; and you will find it car- 
ried on to the very laf? leaf of the laft book, It cannot certainly 
be too much contemplated ; yet, where it is extended and /pua 
out to fo many hundred lines, the fentiments muft of -confe- 
quence be too often the fame; and even the expreffions, how- 
ever varied, render us fatigued with them.’ 

If our Readers have not a particular attachment to Mr. Mel- 
moth’s manner of writing, they would probably be rendered fa- 
~ Abpea extracts ; we fhall not therefore, as we might, 
extend and {pin out our remarks to the very loft leaf of the laft leta 
ter, but reat here fu/pend the fubjed?. — +4 - 
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Art. 1X. Epicane; or, the Silent Woman. Comedy, written by 
Ben Jonfon. As itis acted at the Theatre Royai in Drury Lane. 
With Alterations, By George Colman, tvo. 1s. Becket. 1776, 


E perfely agree with the prefent Editor of Epiccene, 
© in confidering it as one of the principal duties of 
the director of a theatre, to atone, in fome meafure, for the 
mummery which his fituation obliges him to exhibit, by bring. 
ing forward the productions of our moft efteemed writers,’ 
Among thefe, Ben Jonfon has ever held a moft diftinguithed 
rank, and the Silent Woman has been adjudged by Dryden 
and other critics to be his moft capital production. For our 
parts, we are not afraid or afhamed to avow, that we think the 
play of the Silent Woman in every refpect inferior to the co- 
medy of The Fox. We do not wifh indeed to be ranked 
among the ¢ critics of our day,’ (mentioned by the Editor) 
who, ‘* unawed by authority, and trufting to the light of their 
own underftanding, have difcovered, that there is neither inge- 
nuity nor contrivance in the fable, nature in the charaéters, 
nor wit nor humour in the dialogue :’ but we will venture to 
affert, that Volpore is fuperior to Epiccene in all thefe parti 
culars. Each of thefe comedies, however, have great merit, 
The Editor of Epiccene tells us, with lefs than his ufual 
difidence, that ‘ the alterations he has hazarded for this pure 
pofe having been generally approved, it is needlefs ‘to point out 
or enforce their propriety.” Will this mod-/? Editor then cens 
fure us as impertinent, for taking the liberty to remark, that he 
has purged the dialogue of its groffnefs and pedantry, cured the 
injudicious anti-climax of the fable, and by a peculiar felicity 
of literary mimickry moft fuccefsfully imitated the ftyle and man- 
ner of Ben Jonfon in the few additions, which his tranfpofitions 
and alterations rendered it neceflary for him to make to his 
original? ‘To confirm the latter part of our obfervation, we 
will (with the modef? gentleman’s permiffion) tranfcribe a fpeech 
or two of the modern Epiccene, in which the Editor has fo 
artfully interwoven his new matter with the old ftuff. of Ben 
Jonfon, that it is difficult for the niceft critical fagacity, with- 
out recurring to the piece itfelf, to diftinguifh the imitation 
from the original, 
© Morofe. The ceremony, thank Heaven, is over.—Might 
not the ring bind, without idle difcourfe? Give the prieft an 
angel for himfelf, Cutberd, and a brace of angels for his cold. 
It is fit we fhould thank fortune, double to nature, for any 
benefit fhe ogmfers upon us: befides, it is his imperfection, but 
my folac® Wow much happier am | than in old time, Pig- 
malion, pofleffing a ftatue, on whom Heaven hath already be- 


ftowed animation! Approach, thou living marble! thou rich 
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yein of beauty, approach! Grieve not that thou art poor, and 
thy friends deceafed, love! Thou haft brought a wealthy dowr 
in thy filence; and in refpect of thy poverty, I fhall have thee 
more loving and obedient.’ 
Manent Morofe and Epiccene. 
¢ Mor. Oh, torment.and mifery! my houfe is the tower of 
Babel! But I will take courage, put on a martyr’s refolution, 
and mock down all their attemptings with patience. ’Tis but 
a day, and I will fuffer heroically. Shall an afs exceed me in 
fortitude? no. Nor will I betray my infirmities with hanging 
dull ears, and make them infult ; but bear up bravely and con- 
ftantly. ’Tis but a day; and the remnant of my life fhall be 
quiet and eafy. Ihave wedded alamb; no tempefts fhall hence- 
forth difturb us, no found annoy us, louder than thy fill, 
fmall voice, my love, foft as the whifpering of fummer breezes, 
or fveet murmur of turtles. Wives are wild cats; but thou 
fhalt be a tame domeftic animal, with velvet fect enterins my 
chamber, and with the foft purring of delight and affeciion, 
inviting the hand of thy hufband to ftroke thee. Come, lady. 
[ Exeunt fondling.” 
This altered comedy is introduced by a prologue not ill 
adapted to the occafion of its revival; and, for the credit of the 
prelent age, we could wilh to fee both Volpone and Epiccene 
reftored to the theatre. Cc i 





Arr. X. The Spleen; or, Ifington Spa: A Comic Piece, of Two 
Ads, As it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 
By George Colman. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1776. 

TFNHE Writer of this little comic piece (for the flyle is above 

farce, and the fubject below comedy) has candidly acknow- 
ledged, that ¢ the Malade Imaginaire of Moliere firft fuggefted 
the idea of The Spleen; and that the readers of the agreeable 
effays under the title of the /d/er, will alfo difcover fome traits 
of D’Oyley in that writer’s dceicription of Drugget’s retirement, 
as well as fome features of Rubrick in his character of Whirler.’ 

May we not afk him, in our inquiries after his ¢ other g/ean~ 

ings, as the prologue neatly terms them,’ whether the Frencls 

novel, intitled, Voyage a St. Cloud, did not give the hint of his 
exhibiting @ journey to Iflington? Suppofing it to be the fad, 
thofe who know that the dramas of our beft authors, Shake- 
fpeare and his cotemporaries in particular, are founded upon 
novels, and other popular publications, will not wifh to pre- 

vent the Writer of The Spleen from endeavouring * 

* To pick up ftraws, dropt from their harveit-home.’? —Pro/ogue. 
Such inveftigations, however, are ufeful and entertaining, not 
merely as ferving to gratify the appetite of literary curiofity, but 
as tending to unfold the workings of the human mind, while 
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they difcover the materials of which the web of our dramatic 
{piders is compofed. , 

The fable of this piece is certainly defective, and the Author 
feems to have intended to reft its merits on the dialogue and 
characters; the firft of which muft be acknowledged to be 
lively, and the laft accurately drawn, ‘There is much plea- 
fantry and fatire in the converfation of Letitia. D’Oyley, 
Machoof, Mr. and Mrs. Rubrick, Jack Rubrick, and Mrs, 
Tabitha, are happily delineated; and the two laft are entirely 
originals. Of the juftice of our opinion, the Reader will in 
fome meafure judge from the following extract. 


An apartment in the houfe of Mrs. Rubrick, Paternofter-Row, 


MAID and Mrs. TABITHA packing. 

* Mrs. Zab. Come, make hafte, Molly, make hafte; my fifter 
will be here prefently. 

Maid. Lord, | does, Ma’am. I makes all the hafte asI can, Here’s 
fach a rumpus about my miftrefs going out of town indeed ! 

Mrs. Tab. Well, well; a rolfing ftone’s always bare of mofs, as 
you fay.—But have you corded the band-boxes? 

Maid, Ay, that Fhave; there they ftand—all of a row—piled 
one 0’ top o’ t’other—more than they’ll {tuff into the feats, the boot, 
and the bafket, | warrant them. ‘There's blond ruffles, and gauze 
handkerchiefs, and cabbage-net caps, with wires and winkers, 
enough to fet up one of the milliners in the Cloifters of Chrift Church 


—". 
® rs. Tab. Well, well; a ftore’s no fore, as they fay.—Have you 
—— the neats’ tongues, and the cold chickens? and put.-up the 
ettuce and cabbages, from the cellar in Honey-lane market? No- 
thing like fre provifions in the country, you know. We muft fend 
them from London every day. They fhall have them frefh and frehh, 
J warrant you. Are they all ready, Molly ? 

Maid. Yes, yes, they are all ready; fowls, tongues, and cab- 
bages, all ready, Ma’am. Ah, I wifhes to heaven as how my dear 
brother, the corporal, and the reft of the poor Chriltians at Bolton; 
had fome of them! 

Enter Mrs. RUBRICK baftth. 

Mrs. Rub. Are you ready, Molly? Are the things all packed up, 
fitter? I have not a moment to fpare. It’s almoit one o’clock. -I 
expect the coach and three at the corner every moment. 

Maid. Coach and three! Lord, Lord, here’s things enough to 
load a coach and fix, Ma’am. : i 

Mrs. Rub. The coachman makes us pay accordingly, you know. 
He weighs all the goods and parcels at the end of the Roa at thé 
cheefemonger’s, And he’s fo faucy too, he won’t wait for any body. 
Js Poll ready? fF, 

: Maid. Yes, Ma’am; little Mifs has been dreft and ready this half 
our. 

Mrs. Rud. Little Mifs! ’Phha, I don’t mean the child. I mean 
the parrot. You know I never travel without it. One wants beth 
sompeny and converfation in the country; and Poll ferves for both, 
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+oy know. Go, run and fetch herin. Make hafte, make hatte, 
Ve 

— (Going cout) Here fuch a fufs indeed! [ Exit. 

Mrs. Tab. Ay, more hafte, worfe fpeed, I fay. Keep your houie, 
and your houfe will keep you, as the old proverb goes, 

Mrs. Rub. It’s impoflible to keep in town all the fummer, let the 

roverb go as it will, filter Tabbv'—To be cooped up in the Rw, 
amidit the fmell of the printing-houfe, and Dolly's beef-itakes, all 
the dog-days !—No, give me frefh air, and Iflington!—All the world 
fhut up their houfes in London at this time of the year, and refort to 
the watering-places. 

Mrs. Tab. So much the worfe, fifter Rubrick! I have never re- 
forted out of the found of Bow bell thefe tifty years—nor ever defired 
jt—winter or fummer, all’s one to Tabitha!—And as to the water- 
ing-places, I’m told nobody goes there, that’s fit to go any where 
elie—Cripples, and fharpers! phthificky old gentlewomen, and 
frolickfome young ones! Married ladies that want children, unmar- 
ried ladies that want fweethearts, and gentlemen that want money ! 
Newgate out of town, the London Hofpital in the country, fifter! 

Mrs, Rub. Never more miftaken in your life, fitter Tabby! There 
may be a little fcandal indeed; but where there are agreeble men, 
and handfome women, that’s always the cafe, you know, 

Mrs. Tab, Ay, ay, handfome is as handfome does, as the old 
proverb goes. 

Mrs, Rub. Does! why they do every thing that’s police and agree- 
able.—And then the Spa! The Spa grows as genteel as Tunbridge, 
Brighthelmftone, Southampton, or Margate.—Live in the moft fo-~ 
ciable way upon earth—all the company acquainted with each other 
—walks, balls, raffles, and fubfcriptions! Mrs. Jenkins of the Three 
Blue Balls, Mrs. Rummer and family from the King’s Arms, and 
feveral other people of condition to be there this feafon! And then 
Eliza’s wedding, you know ; that was owing to the Spa, you know: 
Oh the watering-places are the only places to get young women 
lovers and hufbands. 

a Tas. Ay, they get loviers, oftener than hufbands, I fear, 
er, 

Mrs. Rub. Never do you fear us, my dear Tabby! If there fhould. 
be a little flirtation, Prudence, Prudence will prevent duels, or fuch 
terrible confequences ; and as to gaming, I affure you, I'll never go 
above fix-pence a rubber. 

Mrs. Tab. Ah, they never touched a card the whole year through, 
On this fide of the Bar, in my time, except at the round-table at 
Chriftmas. 

_ Mrs, Rab. In your time! Lord, what fignifies talking of your 
time! You may as well expect St. Paul’s clock to ftand ftill, as the 
fathions not to alter. Times will change, fifter. 

Mrs.Tab. So much the worfe, fifter! The fun rifes and fets, and 
makes out the four and twenty hours, and fo does St. Paul’s clock, 
yof as it ufed to do, fifter;—but the people round St. Paul’s are alk 
changed, fifter. Common-council-men that wear bag-wigs, Alder-~ 
men that keep gilt coaches, and Deputies that keep madams! And 
then the women, my own /e@ forfooth, that ufed to ftudy the Com 
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pleat Houfewife, or fpend the Sabbath in reading thé Praétice of 
Piety, read nothing but Bay/e’s Games, and keep routs on a Sup- 
day. Such doings with their high heads, fqueezed ttomachs, broad 
boioms, falfe hair, and falfe faces! It was not fo in my time. No 
neglidigees, or plummets ot feathers in my time, fitter! 

: Re-enter MAID and CLERK, 

Maid. The ftage waits at the end of Cheapfide, Ma’am, and little 
Mifs and Poll are in the coach already—and the things are all in, 
Ma’am. 

Mrs. Rub. Vil be with them immediately. Eliza’s brother is come, 
and he'll walk over the fields with her.—What young man’s that, 
Molly ? 

Maid. He wants mafter, Ma’am—fo I have fent for the foreman 
to {peak to him—Mr. Folio is but juft ftept into the Chapter Coffce- 
houfe. 

Mrs. Rub. That’s right, that’s right, Molly. The foreman wilt 
{peak to you in a moment, young man !—Well, heaven blefs you, 
‘Tabby! (4ifizg) Come! don’t be uneafy, though the family are at 
{uch a diffance! There’s above forty coaches pafs within an hundred 
yards of the place every day, and you may hear of us every quarter 
of an hour. 

Mrs. Tab. Heaven fend I hears no harm of you! No news is good 
news foinetimes, as the proverb goes. 

Mrs. Rub, Well, but I muft go now, Tabby! 

Mrs. Tab, And I'll go with you to the coach-door, fince you muf 
be gadding. Home's home, though never fo homely! (enter Folio) 
Oh! here, fpeak to the young man, Mr. Folio! [ Exeunt women, 

Manent CLERK and FOLIO. 

Fol. Your pleafure, Sir! 

Clerk. A little bufinefs, Sir. A bill for an hundred, accepted by 
Mr. Rubrick, and become due this day, you fee! (giving dill) 

Fol. Let me fee—Pleafe to pay—um—um—one hundred pounds— 
um—um—to Mr, Thomas Rubrick, Paternofter-Row—accepted TF. R. 
—I don’t know what to fay to this—I have no directions about it, 
and my matter’s at Spa. 

Clerk. The devil he is! then the bill will be noted, that’s allh— 
Spa indeed ! 

Fol Nay, don’t be fofurious, He’s only at Tunbridge Wells. 

Clerk, Tunbridge Wells !—The bill lies for payment at Dollar’s 
and Co. in Birchin-lane, and if not taken up this afternoon, will be 
protefted —Tunbridge quoth’a! who is to wait, while your mafer 
is fent to forty miles off and back again! 

Fol. Forty miles! tis fcarce half a mile. The New Tunbridge 
Wells, L/ington Spa, you know. (enter Afpin.) Oh, here's my 
maiter’s kiniman, Mr. Afpin. The bill’s fate enough, he’ll fatisfy 
you. : 
| A/pin. Hey day! Squabbling! What’s the matter, Folio? — - 

. Fol, Only a bill, Sir, become due to-day, and prefented for pays 
ment—but my maiter left no orders, and I don’t know what to fay. 
to 1f. 

Afpin. Ah, the old game!—I am not at all furprifed at it. -Such 
accidents happen every day. And how should it be — 
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This comes of fplitting himfelf, and dividing his time between two 
hoafes, and two occupations. Sothat he is never to be found at 
either place, and follows regularly no bufinefs at all.’ 

We will not load our pages with further extracts; but juft 
gbferve, that D’Oyley’s reading himfelf into various diforders is 
much more happily imagined than the AZalade of Moliere caft- 
ing up his apothecary’s bill ; and the whole colouring of the 
character is equally chafte and delicate. Mr. Garrick is happy, 
as ufual, in the Prologue; anil the Epilogue is not void of 


humour. C_ . 
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ome FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 
GERMANY and the NORTH. 


LeEIpPsizIc. 
ART. IL. 

HE firft volume of the great work of the ingenious, but fan- 
ciful Deacon of Zurich, JOHN CASPAR LAVAT#R (which 

was preceded by a Treatife on Phy/iognomica! Science, by the 
fame Author, and has been expected with impatience by all who 
are initiated, or are defirous of being fo, in the fecret of reading 
faces) has been lately publifhed in the German language, and 
is feon to appear in a French tranflation. Thetitle it bears, is 
Phyfiagnomifche Fragmente Zur beforderung der Menfchenkenni/s 
und Menfcbenliebe; i. e. Phyftcgnomical Fragments, d:figned to 
promote the Knowledge and Live, of Mankind; enriched witha 
great Number of Cuts. gto. ‘Tne Author, perfuaded of the 
reality of the fcience of phyfiognomy, and convinced that af 
in the human body is /ignifcant and expreflive of internal charac- 
ter, propofes, in this fplendid work, to render us attentive to 
the characteriftical feacures that diftinguifh thofe with whom 
we converfe, to teach us how to analyze the confufed fenfation, 
which every face we feet with excites in our minds, and to 
effablith the judgment we often rapidiy form, on beholding 
4 new countenance on certain and determinate principles. He 
does not, indeed, pretend to give a complete treatife of 
a fcience, fo new, fo vaft, and fo complicated, as the ference of 
phyfiognomy muft neceflarily be, confi‘ered in its medzeinal, 
moral, and intellectual branches, with all their ramifications: he 
only undertakes to decypher a part of the characters which the 
language of nature bears in the face, and in the external parts 
ofman, and to render them legible to a found and attentive 
tye. Accordingly, the work (by Mr. Lavarer’s own ac- 
count of it, and indeed by what we fee in this 1ft volume) has 
not the afpe& of a regular and well-digefted fyftein 5 it is rather 
2 collection of fragments, obfervations, conjectures and de- 
tached reflections, defigned to facilitate and recommend the 
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ftudy of man, todifplay the dignity of human nature, to draw 
forth to view the beauties and pertections of refined and fele& 
minds, to fhew that there is a mixture of good inthe moft un- 
feemly characters, and to exprels vice in its natural and odious 
colours. Among the great variety of engravings that adorn 
this volume, and ra as examples of the doctrine of Our in- 
genious phyfiogn nomift, we are peculiarly itruck with the draw- 
ing and exprefion of a Chrift from Holbein, an Ecce Homo 
from wees % a Thomas from Raphael, a /fercules, between 
Vipue and | Pleafure from Pouffin, a Calas taking leave of his 
daughter :--nor do we le‘s admire the powers of the artift, em- 
ploy: -d by cur Author, in the Judas of Holbein, and in the Jile 
Apprentice, the Rake, the difireffed Poet, the Lord Lovat, and 
the cba Wilkes of Hogarth. We muft, however, acknowledge, 
that many of the engravings employed in this volume appear to 
us ill-chofen and a and many more exprefs but am- 
biguoufly the characters they are defigned to reprefent, We 

muft alfo confefs, that, among many proofs of genius, faga- 
city, tafte, and ftriking evidences of virtue, fentibility and ele- 
vation of mind, that flow from Mr. Lavater’s animated pen in 
the volume before us, we difcern, frequently, a motley mix- 
ture of erroneous judgment and fanatical ardour that require 
indulgence, and will no doubt meet with it from the candid and 
ingenuous Reader. After all, we muft fufpend a decifive judg- 
ment of the whole work until the remaining volumes are publifhed, 

SOLINGEN. 

II. A lively fpirit of ingenious pleafantry, runs through the 
followins treatife, Weftpheelifibe Alter thumer, Se. 1.@. “Whe 
phalian Auigeeties, or a Demanjftraticn of this Propofition, that thofe 
who crucified Chrif? and beheaded “Fchn the Baptifi, were originally 
Weflphazans. Vhe Author proves here, that the life- guards of 
Pilate and Herod were the inftruments of thefe executions, that 
thefe life-guards were Germans, and that thefe Germans muft 
have been WV eitphalians, asthe word Germania, in ancient Authors, 
denotes the countiy that lies between the Wefer and the Rhine. 

PETERSBURG. 

Tlf. Mutucr, the bookfeller, has undertaken the publica: 
tion of an fife ory and Defcription of all the Nations that are com- 
prebended under the Ruffian Empire, with an accurate Account of 
thcir Religion, Manners, Cufloms, &e. This curious work, 
which is compofed in German, will appear at the fame time in 
the Rufian ne French languages. It will be illuftrated and 
adorned with a great number of cuts, taken from the excellent 
engravings of the celebrated Roth, who has already publithed 
60. copper-plates, reprefenting the inhabitants of the different 
countrics fubject to Ruffia, in their drefles, ornaments, Kee 
This Hiftory, which is the produdtion of a learned German, 
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will be delivered to the purchafers, in four Parts, feparately, at 
che diftanee of fix months between the publication of each Part. 
GoTHa. 

IV. The late and juftly celebrated Profeflor Albert Schultens 
of Leyden had formed the defign of publifhing feveral pieces 
that might contribute to throw light upon the Hiftory of the 
Arabians in the earlieft times ; but in the execution of this de- 
fign he went no farther than the publication of the A/onumenta 
+ Hadinarum. A learned German, who poffefles many precious 
Arabian manufcripts, and among others thofe of the late Mr. 
Reife of Leipfic, fo famous for his profound acquaintance with 
the Oriental languages, has undertaken to execute the plan of 
Mr. Schultens, and has begun by the following publication: 
Monumenta Antiquiffime Hiftorie Arabum Poft Alb. Schuitenfium 
collegit ediditque cum Latina Verfione & Animadverfionibus. J. 
GoTTFRED E1cHHORN. The four pieces that compofle this 
volume are a Differtation on the mof? ancient hiftorical Records of 
the Arabians—Gencalogical Tables of the Arabians, from. lbn, Ko- 
thaibaa—Az Hiftory of the Kings of Syria, from the fame.—An 
Hiftory of the Hirtenfian Kings, trom the fame. 

GOTTINGEN. 

V. The Royal Society of Gottingen publifhed, in the 
courfe of the laft year, their fifth volume of Nous Commentarit, 
for 1774, 4to. A great number of valuable peces appeared in 
this volume ; among which, the following deferve peculiar at- 
tention—A AdZemoir of the famous Haller, concerning the Genera 
and Species of Corn—An Inquiry into the Art of Perfpedtive, as 
it was employed by the ancient Painters, Sculptors, and Ar- 
chiteéts, by Mr. A@eifler—A Memoir concerning the Pyramids 
of Egypt, by the fame Author—A Di/fertation concerning the 
Authenticity of the five Books of St. Irenzus againft the Heretics, 
by Mr. Walch, who is undoubtedly one of the moft learned 
Men of the prefent Age, more efpecially in the Branches of fa- 
cred Philology and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory—A Dz/f/ertation con- 
cerning the Circumftances that determine the Moment of cut- 
ting for the Hernia, by M. Richter—A Memsir concerning the 
Internal Variolous Puftules, by Mr. Wrifberg—An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Mineral Purple, by Mr. Erzleben—And an Effay 
on a Method of whitening wax without bleaching it. 

BERLIN, 

VI. The third volume of the celebrated work of Mr. Joun 
BERNOULLI, intitled, Recueil pour les Aftroxcmes, is juft pub- 
lithed. Befide the large collection of tables, memoirs, and 
other new treatifes it contains, for the ufe of the aftronomer, 
it is farther enriched with a feries of a/tronomical letters: by the 
fame excellent Author. 

VII. Another collection of eminent merit, is that which 
Was publifhed toward the conclufion of the year 1775, under 
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the following title: Befcheftigungen der Berlinifchen Gefelleboff, 
Naturforfchender Friende, Sc. 1, e. The Philofophical Labours of a 
Society of Friends, who are employed tn the Study of Nature. Part J, 
This Society is compofed of twelve members, among whom 
fuch names as thofe of Martini, Gleditfch, Bode, Achard, and 
Zucheft, thew that philofuphy has good things to expect from 
this voluntary, difinterefted, and zealous aflociation. Accord. 
ingly, this firft volume of their productions contains twenty. 
two excellent pieces, upon a great variety of interefting fub. 
jects. Among others, particular notice is due to four -emzirs, 
viz. The Detcription of a proper Inftrument for obferving the 
celeftial Phenomena—A Comparifon between the Force of 
EleGtricity and that of Attraétion—Remarks upon an inflamma. 
tory, malignant, and epidemical Fever, to which Horfes are 
fubjec&t—Confiderations upon the mucilaginous Principle of fe. 
veral Plants, and upon the farinaceous part of them, which is 
a real Starch. 
FRANCE. 
PARIS. 

VIII. The Objervations on Natural Philofophy, Natural Hiftory, 
and the arts, for November, by the Abbe RoziER, contain ten 
Articles, which are feleéted with his ufual tafte and judgement, 
Among thefe the moft attention is due to two letters of Mr, 
Morveau, one on the manner in which mercury ads in thofe 
diforders for which it is @ /pecific—and the other on the Pruffian 
éiue—to Pfachler’s Differtation on the Chryftallation of Salts, 
and to a Differtation of the celebrated Comus concerning the 
Motion and Elements of Matter; not to omit a curious memoir 
concerning the Blade of a Sword melted by Lightning, while the 
Scabbard received no Damage, by Mr. Bertholon, who accounts 
for this phenomenon upon known principles of ele€tricity. 

IX. As it is difficult to reprefent, in anatomical diffections, 
the organs of Senfe, with all their connexions and dependen- 
cies, the following plates of Mr. AGoty, with the explica- 
tions that accompany them, will be fingulariy acceptable to the 
Jovers of natural knowledge. They are fix in number, and 
are publifhed under the following title: Expofition Anatomique 
des Organes des Sens, Se. i.e. An Anatomical View of the Organs 
of Senfe, together with a General Neurology of the Human Body, 
and Conjectures concerning Animal Electricity. Folio. The figures 
are engraved with their natural colours, according to the new 
method, and the ingenious Author continues his labours, in 
this way, with fuccefs ; fo that we are led to expeét from him 
a whole courfe of anatomy exhibited in this interefting manner, 

X. M. Hovarp, Advocate in Parliament, and Correfpon- 
dent Member of the Academy of Infcriptions, &c. at Parisy 
has publifhed the Pro/peé?us of a work, in four vols. 4to. which 
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+ to bear the following title: Trait’s fur les Coutumes Anglom 
Normandes qui ont été publiecs en Angleterre depuis le onzteme juf= 
gu'au guatorzieme Stecle, Se. i.e. A Series of Treatifes concerning 
the ings Norman Cufloms and Laws, which were publifoed in 
Englund from the vith to the 14ta Century 3 accom! anied with Re- 
marks upon the principal Points of the Hiftory of French Furi/pru- 
d:nce anter: » to the Laws of St. Lewis. ‘Vhis work mutt excite 
the curiclity of both the Englifh and French nation, we mean 
of thole in both nations who have a tafte for the ftudy of the 
ancient jurifprudence and hiftory of their country. It will 
contribute to remove any uncertainty that may yet remain, with 
refpect to the true origin of the Englifh Jaws and cuftoms, and 
diftnguifh more clearly thofe we owe to Aifred from thofe 
which are derived from /Villiam the Conqueror: and it will 
have a tendency to fix the vague and uncertain notions which 
the French have of the legiflation of their country, from the 
ceflation of the Capitularies, to the laws and con/fitutions of St. 

Lewis. The firft and fecond volumes of this work, which is to 
be printed by fubfcription (the fum 36 livres) will be delivered 
to fubfcribers in July, and to thofe who have not fubfcribed the 
price will be 54 livres. 

ITAL Y. 
PaARM A. 

XI. Though volumes have been prodigioufly multiplied in 
forcign countries, of late years, on the fubject of education, 
and the literary appetite, fated with abundance, may have loft 
its eagernefs for productions of that kind, yet the merit of the 
following work, and the name and reputaticn of its Author, 
will procure it a favourable reception, particularly among 
readers of a philofophic turn: Cours d'Etude pour ?Infiruétion 
du Prince de Parme, ce. i.e. A general Courfe of Study, drawn 
up for the Inflruciion of the Prince of Parma (now reigning) by 
the Abbe ConpitLac, Adember of the French Acacemy, and of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, and fermerly Preceftor to bis Royal High- 
njs, in 10 vols. 8vo. Sixteen volumes will bear, no doub:, a 
formidable and forbidding afpe& to the generality of modern 
readers; but when it is confidered that an elegant abridgment 
of ancient and modern hiftory is compreherded in this Cour/e, 
and makes more than two-thirds of it, its fize will not appear 
enormous. Be that as it may, it will not be improper to give 
fome account of its various contents. 

The firft volume opens with a preliminary difcourfe on the 
different methods of communicating inftru@ion, and more 
efpecially on that which our Author followed with his royat 
pupil. His general maxim is, that the pupil ought to be in- 
ftru€ted by the fame procedure that led the more early and un- 
tutored nations to the difcovery of truth, even by afcending from 
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obfervation to obfervation to the formation of a fyftem, ang 
thus to conclude with, inftead of {etting out from, general prin. 
ciples. If it be objected, that this method is flow, that it de. 
prives paft difcoveries of a great part of their utility to future 
generations, our Abbé anfwers this objection with more fubtlety 
than evidence, as we could fhew without much difficulty, if 
this were the place to enter into fuch a difcuffion, 

This difcourfe is followed by fome preliminary metaphyfical 
Jeffons, which are full of fenfe and fimplicity, and are defigned 
to give the young inquirer a notion of his intellectual frame and 
faculties, the knowledge of which will render his progrefs in 
the path of obfervation mere rapid than the progrefs of the 
firft inquirers, who wrought, fays the Abbé, with initruments, 
with which they were not acquainted. A grammar of 365 
pages, more refembling the productions of an Harris and a 
Burnet than an elementary treatife adapted to the capacity of 
a beginner, concludes thisvolume. ‘The ingenious Abbe looks 
upon grammar as the firft part of the Art of Thinkinz, and it is 
in the analyfis of thought that he, confecuently, inveltigates the 
priciples of language. He accordingly divides his grammar into 
two parts. The firft he calls the duah/is of Speech, in which, 
by inquiring into the figns, which the languages furn:fh for 
analyzing thought, he gives a general grammar, which exhibits 
the elements of fpeech and the ruies common to al! languages, 
In the fecond part, which treats of the Eiimonts cf Speech, he 
examines feparately, and in a philofophica} detail, cach of thefe 
slements, unfolds their nature, and the rules to which they are 
fubjected. 

The fecond volume, which treats of the Art of Vriting, com- 
prehends a complete courfe of rhetoric, followed by a diilerta- 
tion on harmony of ftyle. 

The method obferved in the third votume, is fomewhat 
fingular. The Reader will expect from the title (the At of 
Reafoning) a courfe of logic: but he will find rather the prin- 
cipal lines of natural philofophy, cofmography, and afircnomy, pre- 
ceded by feveral interefting chapters on the different methods 
of arriving at truth, and on the nature and various kinds of 
evidence, and followed by ingenious and ample difquifitions con- 
cerning the ways of fupplying the want of evidence by conjecture 
and analogy, and the concurrence of thefe with the evidence of 
faé and the evidence deduced from rea/oning. All this is com- 
prehended in five books. In the two fir/? the Author applies 
his illuftrations on the evidence of Reafon, Senfe, and Fadi to 
the laws of motion, the principle of gravity, and the fcience 
of mechanics ; in the third he fhews how the evidence of fad, 
and the evidence of rea/oning concur in demonftrating the truth 
ef the Newtonian fyftem ; and in the fourth and Sith he applies 
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1:; accounts of conjecture and analogy, and of their concur- 
rence with fact and reafon to the fcience of cofmology, and 
fhews by what feries of conjectures, obfervations, analogies, 
and reafonings, the motion, figure, and orbit of the earth have 
been afcertained, its diameter meafured, its feafons and the in- 
equalities of day and night explained and determined, &c, &c. 
In this volume the Author gives many examples and few rules, 
‘ becaufe ({ays he) it is only by rea/oning that the art of reafon- 
ing can be learned.” ——— 

°’The fourth VOLUME treats of the Art of Thinting (commonly 
called Logicy a word which, together with its aflociate, Sylloa 
sim, cur Author does not mention) and opens with fome meta- 
phyfical preliminaries, that lead happily to the main fubject, 
In the firft part of this volume, in which the mature and caufes 
of our ideas are confidered, the Author exhibits the foul in dif- 
ferent points of view, as governing the /en/es, and as depen- 
dant upon the fenfes for its knowledge and ideas: he points 
out the caufes to which ¢he errcrs of cur fenfes mult be attributed, 
the different degrees of the knowledge we have of our own percep. 
tions, the caufes, effects, advantages, and inconveniencies of the 
affciation of ideas, and the neceflity of figs to indicate and fix 
our ideas, to exercife reflection, and to improve our faculties. 
But the moft curious chapters in this firf?? part are thofe in which 
the ingenious Abbé treats of the formation, neceflity, and abufe 
of abjiraé? and univerfal ideas, of the /ynthefis and general prin- 
ciples, of identical propofitions, of our ignorance with refpe 
to the ideas of fubitance, body, fpace, and duration, and that 
in which he examines the idca of infinite, and denies that we 
have it. In the fecond part, which is employed in pointing 
out the propere/? methods of acquiring knowledge, the method of 
analyfis, of which our Author is perhaps too exclufively fond, 
is hand]ed in a mafterly manner, and many excellent things are 
here to be met with, relative to the procedure of the undere 
ftanding in the purfuit of truth, and the order that muft be obe 
ferved in communicating it to others. 

The fifth voLuME opens with an Introduétion to the ftudy 
of ancient hiftory, and contains a variety of dwdveseue obferva- 
tions on hiftorical conjecture, and upon the laws, government, 
population, and religion of ancient nations; from which the 
Author proceeds to give us, though under the title of an intro- 
duction, an elegant abridgment of ancient hiftory, in which 
minute circumftances and details are left out, and the narration 
is confined to the principal events, revolutions, and characters 
of ancient times, which are confidered in their moral caufes 
and effects with a truly philofophical fpirit. This ancient hif- 
tory is contained in the fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth volumes. The hiftorical narration is, however, diverfi- 
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fied inthe fixth and feventh volumes: in the former the Ay. 
thor gives a very interefting account of the opinions and doc. 
trine of the ancient philofophers, extracted with judgment and 
tafte from the unwieldy hiftory of philofophy by Bruckeriys, 
and, in the /atter, a view of the private life of the Romans, in 
their drefs, houfes, entertainments, amufements, &c. which is 
taken from a feries of differtations on that fubjeét, inferted in Me. 
moirs of the Academy of Jnfcriptions and Belles Lettres. 

The eleventh and following volumes to the fifteenth incly. 
five, exhibit a judicious abridgment of modern hiftory, inter. 
fperfed with a great number of political and moral reflections on 
the rife, progrefs, and revolutions of different nations, and in- 
terefling obfervations on the progrefs of letters, arts, commerce, 
and religion, There is particularly, in the laft book of the 
fifteenth volume, a very elegant account of the revolutions that 
have happened in philofophy and the fciences fince the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and an enumeration of all 
the important improvements that have been made in natural, 
metaphyfical, and political fcience. 

The fixteenth, which is the laft volume, is divided into three 
parts. The fir/i prefents the fundamental truths, that we muf 
never lofe fight of in the ftudy of hiftory, and the application 
of thefe truths to the general courfe of events recorded in an- 
cient and modern hiftory. The /econd contains general reflex- 
ions on fome European ftates, where all the power of the com- 
munity is in the hands of the Prince, together with a compen- 
dious view of the government of the Swifs cantons, Poland, 
Venice, and Genoa, the German Empire, the United Pro- 
vinces, England, and Sweden. ‘The third exhibits the general 
and particular caufes, which prevent the ftates of Europe from 
reforming the defects of theit government and laws, and points 
out the methods of rendering fuch a reformation practicable, 

FLORENCE, 

XII. We have here the fecond volume of the Lettere Int- 
dite, i.e, Letters of feveral illuftrious Men, publifhed now for 
the firft Time. 8vo. 1775. ‘The greateft part of the letters 
publifhed in this volume were written by Cardinal Mich. An- 
- Ricci, Campanella, Borelli, Gaffendi, Bullialdo, Fabri, 

buftache Divini, Viviani, Tycho-Brahé, Rofetti, Magalotti, 
Niccolini, and Stenon, This colle€tion needs no farther ree 
commendation than the illuftrious names here mentioned. The 
letters of Gaffendi in this volume are fingularly interefting and 
inftructive ; and thofe of the celebrated Caffini, which are to 
occupy a large place in the following volume, excite naturally 
the impatient expectations of the curious. 
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LEGHORN.,. 

Father VincENT FAassINI, a learned Profeflor in the univer- 
fity of Pifa, has difplayed his zcal and erudition in defence of 
the apoftolic origin and authenticity of the Four Gofpels, again{t 
the Critical Examination of the Defenders of Chriflianity, an acute, 
but infidious production fuppofed to have been written by the 
celebrated Freret. The title of this new vindication of the 
Gofpel Hiftory is as follows: P. Vincenti Faffini, Ordinis Pre- 
dicatorum, in Pifana Academia, Sacrarum Litterarum P.P. de 
Apofalica Origine Evangeliorum Ecclefie Catholice Liber Singularis 


adverfus Nicolaum Freretum. 4t0. 1775. M 
° 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For A P RIL, 1776. 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY, , 

Art.11. 4 full Defence of the Rev. Mr. ‘Jahn Wefley, in Anfwer 

to the feveral perfonal Reflections caft on that Gentleman by the 

Rev. Caleb Evans, in his Obfervations on Mr. Wefley’s late Reply, 

prefixed to his Calm Address. By Thomas Olivers, 1zmo. 2d. 
Sold at the Foundery. 1776. 


R. Evans, we find, is the Author of a Letter to the Rew. Mr, Wef- 

Jey, mentioned in our Review for October laft, p. 350. In that 

letter Mr. Evans was very fevere on the celebrated Calm Addre/s ; 
and refuted many of Mr. Wefley’s arguments: as well thofe that were 
properly his cuz, as thofe which he had borrowed from Dr. John- 
fon’s Taxation no Tyranny. Mr. Olivers undertakes the defence of 

Mr. W. and, in his turn, is very fevere upon Mr. Evans.— This is 

too often the way, in all controverfy; the champions lofe fight of the 

caufe in which they are engaged; the conteft degenerates to mere 

perfonality ; and, in the eye of the Public, becomes downright im- 

pertinence, 

Art. 12. A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Wefley’s ** Calm Addrefs 
to cur American Colonies :” In fome Letters to Mr. Caleb Evans. 
By John Fletcher, Vicar of Madely, Salop. 12mo. 4d. Hawes. 
Mr. Fletcher has been diftinguifhed in the late theological contro- 

verlies between Mr. Wefley and his followers, on the one part, and 

the Antinomians, or Calvinifts, on the other. In thefe difputes, 
unprofitable or unimportant as they might be deemed by impartial 
bye-ftanders, the Shropfhire Vicar made no inconfiderable figure ; 
and we have freely and impartially done juitice to his abilities. In 
politics, however, we have nothing to fay in his favour. We are, 
indeed, forry to obferve, that he is a mere Sacheverel: a preacher of 
thofe flavith and juftly exploded Jacobitical dotrines, for which the 
memory of Sacheverel and his abettors will ever be held in equal 
Contempt and abhorrence by every true friend to the liberties of 
Mankind, 
Art. 
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Art.13. 4 Reply to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher’s Vindication of Mp, 
Wefley’s Calm Addrefs. By Caleb Evans, M.A. 12mo, 64, 
Briftol printed, and fold by Dilly in London. 

Mr. Evans is a lively and fenfible advocate for the freedom of the 
Colonies, a fpirited controvertift, and a zealous affertor of thofe }}. 
beral and noble principles to which we were indebted for the glo. 
rious RevoLuTion, and to which the Hanover family is indebted 
for the crown of thefe kingdoms.—May both prince and people eyey 
retain a grateful remembrance of fuch diftinguifhed bletfings! 

In this Reply, Mr. Evans gives, by way of introduction, a review 
of the controverfy, on this fubject, between Mr. W. and himfelf, 


i feveral original letters, in which the political verfatility of Mr, 
2 






fley is feen, in a light not Jefs con{fpicuous than were the mani. 

ations of his religious waverings and felf-contradidtions, in his 

former difputes with Mr. Hilland the Calviniftic Methoditts, 

In his fecond letter Mr. Evans refutes Mr. F.’s political argumenti, 
on the principles of the conftitution. 

In letter JII. Mr. F.’s reafons from /criprure are fhewn to be in- 
confiftent, abfurd, and totally inconclufive ; and, in a pofifcript, we 
have the detail of a little controverfy, in the Gloucefter Journal, bes 
tween Mr. Evans and the Dean of Gloucefter, on the fubjeét of our 
prefent coercive meafures with refpect to America.—The Dean fill 
maintains his favourite doétrine of an amicable /eparation, 

Art. 14. Political Empiricifm : A Letter to the Rev. Mr. John 

Welley. 8vo. Od. Johnfon. 

Attacks the Author of the ‘* Calm Addrefs,”’ for borrowing Sam 
Johnfon’s quarter-itaff *, to drub the Americans. The weapons ufed 
by this Correfpondent of Mr. Wefley’s are razllery, and /erious expo- 

frulation. 

Art.15. The State of the national Debt, the naticnal Income, and 
the national Expenditure. With fome fhort Inferences and Reflec- 
tions, applicable to the prefent dangerous Crifis. By John Earl 
of Stair. Fol. 1s. Almon. 

This is the production alluded to, in the conclufion of our ae- 
count of Dr. Price’s Osfervations on Civil Liberty, in our lait Month's 
Review ; and which we had then only feen in manufcript. It will 
{erve as a very proper fupplement to the Doétor’s performance: the 
calculations and eflimates tend to the fame alarming conclufions; 
and the Author’s reflections are of the fame patriotic caft with thofe 
which are interfperfed in the celebrated Ob/erwations, | 
Art. 16. An Enquiry whether the Guilt of the prefent Civil Wor 

in America, ought to be imputed to Great Britain or America, 8v®% 

ts. Donaldfon. 

Throws the «whole blame and guilt of the American war on the 
Colonifts; whom the Author charges with the moft notorious folly, 
wickednefs, and ingratitude. There is a confiderable fhew of at- 
gument in the pamphlet; and fome ftrictures are offered, in refuta- 
tion of Dr, Price’s notion of government.—The Writer’s name has 
appeared in fome of the advertifements, viz. Fobn Roebuck, M.D. 


——— 
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Art. 17+ 4a Addrefs to the People of Great Britain in general, the 

Members of Parliament, and the leading Gentlemen of Oppofttion in 

articular, on the prefent Crifis of American Politics. 8vo. 1s. 64, 
wher ° 

8 Addrefler profeffes to have ‘ fubftituted perfuafion for argu- 
ment, and’ gentle reproof for bitter invective.” His reproofs of the 
Colonifts, however, are not fo very gentle as his profefions of * mo- 
geration’ feem to imply ; and he often indulges in a ftrain of inwvec- 
tive, which the Americans will probably think ister enough. As to 
your reasoning, Gentlemen, your Lockx’s and your Rousseavu’s, with 
their ideas ‘ of zatural equality, inherent rights, original contraGs, and 
delegated power, he fairly kicks them all out of the queftion: thefe 
ideas, he fays, ‘ have exiftence only in the heads of fuch vain phi- 
lofophers, who think human reafon degraded, if fhe cannot bring 
every object of knowledge to the teft of rational invettigation.’ 

After having thrown out a remark at once fo fagacious and deci- 
five, our rea/oning Readers will probably think that this Author was 
very right in declining the weapons of argument, and taking the 
feld with thofe of per/uafion only. Indeed we totally agree with him 
in opinion, that every thing which argument could do in this cafe, 
has been done; that the ground being now changed, and a verbal 
turned into a military conteft;—the law of felf-prefervation, that 
primary law of nature, calls upon us to change our weapons alfo,— 
What thofe weapons oxzght to be, our Author has determined: the 
only alternative in this conteft, he apprehends, is &:// or be killed: 
and therefore, the end of all his perfuafion is, on the part of this 
kingdom, ‘ unanimity of fentiment, and combination of power.’— 
Undoubtedly! or (on our Author’s principles) we are a ruined 
nation. 

Though this Writer declares fo ftrongly againft the ufe of argu- 
ment, in our prefent fituation with refpect to America, he reafons 
very well on fome points, and throws out many fenfible remarks. 
Art. 18. A Letter to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, &c. who have 

addreffed his Majefty, on the Subje& of the American Rebellion. 

8vo, 1s. Cadell. 1776. 

' Written with a defign fimilar to that of the foregoing Addre/s ; but 
the Author does not decline the argumentative part. He enters ‘ on 
a general review of the principal arguments which have been urged 
in defence of the Colonies, taking, likewife, a retrofpect of the ori- 
gin and progrefs of the conteft, together with the motives and in- 
trigues of thofe who have excited and fomented this unnatural divi- 
fion, and the conduét of adminiftration from the commencement of 
the difturbances to the prefent time.” By fuch an extenfive furvey, 
he adds, [addreffing himfelf to the gentlemen mentioned in the title] 
“the re€titude of your application to the throne will be clearly 
evinced,’ &c.—There is no occafion to fay more on the prefent 
uticle, except that we muft do juftice to the Writer; whofe ftyle 
proves him to be a man of abilities,—whatever may be thought of 
his reafoning, by thofe who entertain contrary fentiments, 


Art, 
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Ait. 19. 4 Letter to Lord George Germaine. 8v0. 1s, Al. 
mon. 17706. 

Written, as the Author expreffes it, ‘ in hopes to divert, from the 
mot ruinous project that this nation was ever engaged in,’ the noble 
{tate(man to whom this remonftrance is addreifed 

This great effect the Writer endeavours to produce, by a terrify. 
ing difplay of the great and inevitable difadvantages under which 
we mutt carry on the war in America. He fets forth, very circym. 
ftantially, the prodigious numbers, and alarming power, of the 
United Colonifts, by fea and land; and enumerates (with all the 
confidence of perfect information) the uni{urmountable difficulties 
that will impede, in particular, the operations of our land-forces, jy 
every province. In fhort, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arife, 

To be brief, accordirg to this very cavalier Writer, it will be 
impofhble for us to fucceed in the attempt of .forcing the Americans 
to fubmiffion. Nay, he roundly te!ls his Lordthip, that ¢ al} i 
loft ;;-—but, in the conclufion, comforts him with an. affurance that 
all may yet be recovered, by a fingle fiat, * peace and liberty’ 
What the Author precifely ineans by /:derty.--whether he is for Dr, 
Tucker’s plan, and would declare the Colonitis independent, or Only 
for complying with their avewed demands,—is not explained. His 
letter, however, is written with /pirit,—perhaps with foinething more, 
Art. 20. Obedience the beft Charter; or, Law the only Sanétim 

of Liberty.. in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Price. 8vo. 15. 64, 

Richardfon and Urquhart. 1776. 

This Writer is one of the mott fanguine and mof fevere of all Dr, 
Piice’s numerous antagonilts. He treats the Doctor as a mere fac. 
tious demagogue, or what is, if poflible, yet more cor.temptible, as 
the tool and dupe of others, more fatious and more dé/gning than 
himfelf. He is indeed more civil to Dr. Price than ufual, when he 
declares himfelf ‘ willing’ to think him ‘ éaconfcioafly the tool of a 
party ; and that by incautioufly adopting their train of thinking.and 
mode of expreflion,’ the Doétor is ‘ fometimes led into a phrafeology 
by no means characteriftic e1cher of his temper or writings.’ 

In charatterifing the Doétor’s Osservarions, &c. he thas fums 
up the demerits of that celebrated performance : ‘ Intlead of a cool; 
difpaflionate inquiry, rational ftrictures on the prefent. plan of ope- 
rations, or even a decent remonitrance againft it, we have nothing 
but declaration without certainty, cenfure without lenity, opinion 
without moderation, petulance without fpirit, inveétives without 
dignity or force, a disjointed and inconfiftent medley of politics, 
every thing afumed, nothing eftablifhed, a method imperfect and 

plexed, and a compofition loofe, inelegant, and tawdry!’ 

But if our Author bears hard on Dr. Price, he is a thoufand times 
more harfh with the Americans; whom he reprefents as ‘the mot 
worthlefs of mankind ; as wretches, in whofe: breafts ‘ the blacket 
treafon rankles, while devotion fhades their faces, and rebellion 
fumes in their hearts,’ ‘Their profefled tenets, fays he, are famous 
for gilding a rotten heart, a fulky temper, and a hollow practice.— 
They have got a jumble of abftractions among them, which they 


think orthodox, merely becaufe unintelligible, which is all found 
an 
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and fyflem without reality or life, and which is net half fo much con- 
netted with the Gofpel as with Ariltotle’s Categories.—They feem 
to have light without heat, faith without love, ope without cha- 
rity; believe, but obey not the truth ; fay much, but co nothing 5 
gre every where {peaking well of religion, bat ill of one another ; 
perpetually chiming the greatett of all truths, and as perpetually 
difhonouring them in their practice :’—with a great deal more of the 
fame kind avd charitable fort; and which, if it were true, would, 
ia fome meafure, jultify his inference, that the worit we could do 
againft them * would not furpafs their deferts. saat 

From thefe {pecimens, our Readers might conclude that this railer 
could only rail; but we muit do him the juftice to acknowledge, 
that, though inaccurate in his language, he can occafionally cloath 
his fentiments with great plaufibility, even where he feems to be 
pleading the caufe of defpotifm; and that he fometimes exprefles 
himfelf with uncommon force and fpirit. He has many fhrewd 
obfervations On mankind, as they ftand related to one another 
in fociety, and on the nature of government in general: but a tinc- 
ture of Toryifm gives a cojour to the whole. that will by no means 
appear lovely in the eyes of thofe who are friends to liberty. His 
pamphlet is chiefly intendcd to refute the Doctor’s * fantaflic notions 
of government.” to repel his * violent attacks on the prevailing party 
in parliament,’ and to flem ‘ that indifcriminating torrent of abufe 
which’ (according to our Author) the Doétor ‘ pours fo liberally on 
all who differ from him.’ 

Art. 21. Curfory Objervations upon Dr. Price’s Effay on Civil 
Liberty, particularly relating to Specie and Paper Currency ; by 
which feveral of his Pofitions are proved erroneous, and moft of his 
Deduétions utterly fallacious. Publifhed with a View to remove 
the Prejudices which might affect the Minds of uninformed Readers, 
from a too ready Affent to his Doétrine. 8vo. 6d. Carnan. 
1770. 

This Writer coolly and rationally argues the above-mentioned 
points with Dr. Price, in order to prove that paper-currency is not, 
as the Doctor maintains, merely the reprefentative of a reprefentative 
(ccin ),—the fign of a fign,—but really the reprefentative of fubitan- 
tial property: that * confequently no danger is to be apprehended 
from its circulation—that there is room tor more in the market— 
that it is capable of being governed by fixed rules and criterions, fo 
as to prevent the evils arilfing from an immoderate flow of accommo- 
dative paper—at the fame time that, by its means, a ready affiftance 
can be given to government by occafional advances upon fuch pledges 
as government offer, and merchants or Bank directors think proper 
to lend upon.’ 

‘ If Bank-notes,’ continues the remarker, ‘ were vifionary, iffued 
out without property fomewhere depofited as a pledge to the Bank 
correfponding to the nominal value of fuch notes, then much mif- 
chief might be expeéted. But upon every inquiry.I can make, I 
cannot find any note iffued without correfponding fecurity. If to 
£overnment—government fecurities are pledged, certain duties arifing 
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from taxes or levies of one kind or other are made over. The idea 
of property {till is annexed to the paper—and fuch loans are in the 
abftraét no more than the anticipation of property, paid to govern. 
ment through the medium of paper, fome little time before the 
property was due or receivable.’ 

With refpect to the national debt, our Author thinks that, enor. 
mous as it may be, the Doétor’s eitimate of it is equally erroneous 
with his eftimation of paper. ‘ It is ufually compared,’ he obferves, 
‘ with the circulating fpecie. From the fmallnefs of this, and the 
largenefs of the other, many horrible confequences are drawn. 
Would it be fair in private I:fe ta.eftimate a man’s riches by the mo 
ney he carries about him, or lays by in his bureau ——No—in private 
life we make different and more rational eftimates.— The worth or 
riches of a man are judged of by his poffeflions of all kinds.x—Why 
fhould we not in public concern take as wide and liberal a ground to 
argue upon?’ 

On the whole, this moderate and fenfible Writer concludes, 
‘ That the idea of national poverty is not founded upon faé or ar. 
gument.—That our refources are great, and nearly inexhauttible.— 
That our profpeéts upon entering into a war are far from gloomy and 
unpromifing, in what refpeGs the railing fupplies.—That the na. 
tional debt, however great, 1s not out of proportion to the immenfe 
property and riches of the nation at Jarge.—IJn fhort, that we area 
much happier and more flourifhing people than can be met with 
throughout Europe—and therefore, in all refpetts, a tturdy match 
for any adverfaries who may rife up againit us.’ 

Art. 22. The plain Queftion upon the prefent Difpute with our 
American Colonies. 12mo. 2d. Wilkie. 

One great purpofe of this little minifterial hand bill, is to prove 
that there is nothing new or unprecedented in the exercife of parlia- 
mentary authority over the Colonies. How far this is a fact, bas 
been /ufficiently and fairly explained by us in the iit Article of our 
Catalogue for Nov. 1774: and the truth refpe€ting this fubjeé will 
juftify conclufions very different from thofe which the prefent Writer 
and his employers chufe to infer. The Author is indeed aware that 
* it may poflibly be faid, that the power of fubjecting the Colonies 
to a revenue, and the claim of binding them in all cafes whatever, 
though no innovations of the prefent reign, were neverthelefs arbi- 
trary exertions of our authority, which can receive no validity from 
the length of their ufurpation; and that there is but little difference 
between the continuance of an oppreilion and the inftitution.’ 

To obviate thefe remarks, therefore, the Author goes on to af 
fert (what he does not attempt to prove), that the firft adventurers 
to our American fettlements ‘ were permitted to coloniza,’ under an 
éxprefs condition of always continuing fubje&t to the aéts and au- 
thority of parliament. This, however, is not true, nor was any 
fuch thing intended by the Kings who granted the more early Ame 
rican charters, or expected by thofe who fettled under fuch charters. 

The Writer appears indeed to have been very ignorant of the fab 
jet, and very badly afruG&ed by his employers; and therefore his 
random affertions diverge from the line of truth in all pofible direc- 
tions. —‘ _ Colonies,’ fays he, ‘ may abufe the indulgence, but 
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they muft not impofe upon the underftanding of the Britith nation ; 
and fo little are they legally authorifed to refift the parliamentary 
claim of taxing them, that they have nct a legal power to tax them- 
pves without the permiffion of Parliament. ‘The province of Maf- 
fachufet’s Bay individually incurred a forfeiture of charter in the 
reign of Charles the Second, for exercifing this power without pro- 
er authority; and fo well aware were the Colonies colle@ively, of 
this circumftance, that in the year 1755, when a Congrets affembled 
at Albany, to confider upon the beit means of fupporting the laft 
war, a propofal was made to petition Parliament for ave to raife 
internal taxes, as the readieft mode of oppofing the ravages of the 
common enemy. It is remarkable alfo, that this propofal was made 
by General Shirley, the delegate from Maffachufet’s Bay, the firit 
province which has rifen in arms againft the {upremacy of the Britifh 
legiflature.’ ; 

It is fcarce poflible for fo fhort a paragraph to contain more un- 
truths than the prefent. The Colonies have conftantly taxed them- 
felves, without having ever obtained or even defired any permiffion 
from Parliament; and their right of doing fo was never queftioned. 
On the contrary, Parliament itfelf has granted confiderable fums, to 
recompence the Colonies for having taxed themfelves beyond their 
equitable proportion of the public expence-—Neither was judgment 
given againft the charter of Maflachufet’s Bay, becaufe the people 
had taxed themfelves, but becaufe having no wings they did not crofs 
the Atlantic and appear to the writ, before any notice of it had 
reached America, At that period, many unfair tricks and pretexts 
were devifed for cheating as well the people of England as thofe of 
America out of their chartered rights:—and one of the frivolous 
pretexts urged againft Maffachufet’s Bay was, indeed, that they had 
taxed themfelves, not without ‘ permiffion of Parliament,’ but with- 
out that of the King.—But it certainly was not circum{pec& in the 
Aghor to ftumble upon this circumftance ; becavfe if there be any 
jaftice in that pretence, it muft neceffarily confirm what the Colo- 
nifts have often alledged, viz. that 4 tight of making laws does not 
include a right of impofing taxes; and that Parliament might be au- 
thorifed to exercife the former of thefe rights in America, and not to 
exercife the latter ;—for the charter of Maflachufet’s Bay contained 
ample powers of legiflation, which, if the minifterial allegation were 
true, muft have involved the power of taxation alfo.—In truth, how- 
ever, the inhabitants of Maffachufet’s Bay wanted no permiffion 
either from King or Parliament to grant their own monies ;—they 
were neceffarily entitled to do it by the natural and inhertnt rights 
of property :——that which is a man’s own, he can need no permiflion 
yee of. And therefore feveral of the American Colonies, and 

ticularly Conneticut and Rhode Ifland, whofe charters make no 
mention of any authérity to tax themfelves, have notwithitanding 
conitantly done it, without queftion or complaint, 

Concerning the other parts of this curious paragraph, it muft fuf- 
fice usto fay, that there was no Congrefs at Albany in the year 1756, 
no? any propofal for petitioning Parliament to grant the Colonies 

ave’ to tax themfelves;—and that General Shirley never was a 
delegate for Maffachufet’s Bay, or any other Colony, at any Gone 
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grefs in America —A plan was indeed offered by Dr. Franklin, in 
the year 1754, for a general union or confederation of the Colonies, 
of which perhaps the prefent Writer had imbibed fome confafed 
ideas. 

We are unable to determine which of the Writer’s queftions is to 
be confidered as ‘ the Plain Queftion.’ There is one, however, of 
the plaineft nature, which the Colonifts, as he tells us, have atked, 
but which he has not yct fatisfactorily anfwered, nor do we think he 
will ever be able to do it.—‘ The United Provinces are extremely 
fond,’ fays he, ‘ of travelling into the gloomy regions of apprehen- 
fion, and frequently afk, as the claim of univerfal fupremacy leaves 
their property, freedoin, and lives, at our mercy, what fecurity they 
can poflibly have againit the abufe of fo boundlefs a dominion? | 
fhall anfwer them in a word, the beft of all fecurities, our own in. 
tereft; for we have nothing to gain by their diftrefs, but every thing 
to hope from their profperity.’ 

But does our Author really think this ‘ the beft of all fecurities? 
Have not the flaves of the moft defpotic prince on earth the fame 
fecurity ; and do they truly find it an eligible one? Ard does not 
this very fecurity, in its moft eminent degree, belong to the enflaved 
expatriated Africans, who are doomed to perpetual labour and 
wretchednefs in our Weft India iflands? They certainly compofe a 
great part of each planter’s property ; their lives and healths are 
effential to his wealth and profperity ; and whatever they acquire 
becomes an addition to the riches of their refpective matters: but 
yet, with this ‘ beft of fecurities,’ their fituation is not yet become 
an object of envy.—And indeed, if nothing but confiderations of 
intereft were to reftrain the people of Great Britain from taxing thofe 
of America, it would not feem reafonable to expect the former ever 
to part with any of their own property, in the fhape of taxes, fo long 
as the latter have any property left. ‘To do this, would be to love 
ftrangers better than ourfelves. BY : 
Art. 23. De Tumultibus Americanis, deque eorum Concitatoribus 

Meditatio fenilisPs8vo. gd. White. 

This is a pompous declamatory production, occafioned by the far- 
caftic obfervations. that were lately made in a great affembly, on the 
condué& of the Univerfity of Oxford refpecting their Addrefs to the 
King. 

The Author extols the Univerfity, praifes the Miniftry, and reviles 
the Americans, but without any novelty of fentiments or ideas. His 
meditation is, however, fuited for the meridian where it was written, 
and will there, doubtlefs, find admirers —The fame railing accufa- 
tions againft the Colonies, which have been already often delivered 
in the Englifh language, will be now read in the Latin, by jure 
divino pedants, with renewed pleafure. 

Art. 24. Reflections on Government, with refpe& to America. 
8vo. 1s. Lewis. 1776. 

Thefe Refleétions are favourable to the claims of the Colonifts, 
but they afford nothing which, in the prefent advanced ftage of the 
American controverfy, demands particular notice. B 
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Art. 25. Remarks on a Pamphlet lately pubsifhed by Dr. Price, ins 
tituled § Obfervations on Civi! Liberty,’ &c. 8vo, 1s. Cadell. 

Thefe Remarks have been afcribed to Dr. F—g—n; and though 
they do not materially invalidate the conclufions of his antagonitt, 
they are yet commendable, in fome refpects, and particularly as being 
written with lefs invective, and more decency, candour, and mode- 
ration, than have lately appeared, in the productions on that fide of 
our American difpute.—Sometimes, however, the Author imputes 
unjuft meanings to Dr, Price’s words, in order, perhaps, to render 
his pofitions more difputable: and he frequently affumes and argues 
from very erroneous fuppofitions, a few of which we fhall inftance. 

it, he faét (fays he) in our hiftory, I believe is, that there never 
entered into the head of any perfon able to bring it about, except 
Oliver Cromwell, the idea of having the people of Great Britain 
reprefented.’ But if by the people of Great Britain thofe of Eng- 
land are to be underftood, nothing can be more untrue or more un- 
worthy of a writer * on the Hiltory of Civil Society’ than this affer- 
tion.—It is directly contrary to the exprefs recitals of numerous atts 
of Parliament, and to the very principle upon which the Englifh 
Houfe of Commons was formed.—It was from ‘ the idea of having 
the people of England reprefented,’ that Edward the Firft fummon- 
ed reprefentatives from the cities and burroughs of the realm to pare 
liament, and this idea, he caufed to be mott itrongly expreffed in his 
writt of fummons—and for a number of years afterwards, particu- 
larly in the reigns of Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and Henry 
the Sixth, every man in England was attually reprefented, becaufe 
every man however poor was legally entitled to vote at the elections 
of reprefentatives. 

2d.‘ The Parliament of Great Britain, (fays he) has made laws 
forthe Colonies from their fir:t eftablifhments. The CAarters of the 
Colonies fubjefted them to taxes, and they have been taxed, by acts 
of the Britifh Parliament.’—But (excepting the fact of which the 
Colonies complain, that of having been taxed by Parliament) the 
contrary has been fo often proved by us, that we are furprifed the 
Author would hazard fuch an unwarrantable affertion. 

34. The Colonies, fays he, have hitherto faid to the King of Great 
Britain on his own territory, as the Romans faid to Pyrrhus and to 
Hannibal, ‘ You mutt evacuate this land before we will treat ;’ and 
continues he, if this were granted them, it is likely they would 
be ready to declare what farther conceflions they expeét from the 
crown and legiflature of their country.,—Nothing however can be 
more unjuft or cruel than this affertion.—It is from the pride and ob- 
ftinacy of Government, and not of the Colonifts that the prefent 


- deftructive focial war ftill continues. They were fo little averfe 


from treaty, that even in their laft rejected Petition after the aCtual 
commencement of hoftilities, the King was humbly befought to pre- 
Jeribe fome mode for receiving the dutiful applications of his Ame- 
rican fubjeéts for a reconciliation. Buteven at this hour uncondi« 
tional Jubmiffion is the demand of the court. : 
4th, The Author tells us that the Americans have never once 
complained of the ‘ declaratory law,.’—Nothing can be more gece 
nerally notorjous than that they have often folemnly ftigmatized it 
“4 3 as 
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as the moft ‘ clear, concife, and compreherfive defizitiox and fentenc, 

of flavery, thatthe witof man can pofibly form *,’ 

But on the other hand, the Author very candidly admits the ab. 
furdity of pretending ‘ that there mult be in every {tate one fupreme 
uncontroulable power: for this (fays he) never yet exifted in any ftate 
whatever. The defpotic prince in fearch of fach a power, finds that 
he changes the controul of aflemblie+, councils, civil departments, or 
of men of education and virtue, only to become under the controul of 
ferjeants and corporals.—And after having erroneoufly fuppofed that 
the colonies by their charter and original compacts were bound to 
fubmit to parliamentary taxation, he acknowledges that fucceeding 
changes of circumftances may require achange of policy ; © and that 
as the Amcricans are growing rich, and have fomething that tempts 
Fapacity, they ought to have better fecurity for their property than 
the continuance of former practice will perhaps beitow;’ and that 
they may have an opportunity of obtaining fuch fecurity, the Au. 
thor tells us that ‘ commiflioners are foon to be appointed by 
the King, who are to accompany his fleets and armies acrofs the 
Atlantic.’ And being fully perfuaced of this, he fays, ‘I write in 
every page on the fuppofition that negotiation may take place,’ 
But though this be a pofible event, ic is not likely to happen un- 
til the utmolft force of both countries has been exerted to the ruin 
of this.—And indeed fo little is now expected from negociation, 
that, we are greatly mifinformed, if the meafure of employing com- 
miflioners has not been for fome time wholly relinquifhed, for 
the deflru&iive operations of war, which probably will continue, 
until America, in ccnformity with our example, has obtained fo- 
reign alliances and foreign aid; and in felf-defence, as well as in 
refentment, has difcarded ail ideas of a reconciliation with us, and 
formed herfelf into a diftin& independent ftate. BP 

MiIiscELLANEOUS. ; 

Art. 26. 4 Letter from Airs. Chrifiian Hart, to Mrs. M. C. 
Rudd, “Elucidating feveral Circumitances which did not appear 
on the Tr1Ac 3;—and relating a circumitantial Account of her 
Tranfactions during the Time Mrs. Hart lived fervanc with hers 
Svo, 1s. Williams. 

Written ina vulgar, but, perhaps, honeft ftrain; and with ftrong 
marks of a well-founded averfion towards Mrs. R. 

Art. 27. Remarks on the late Refolutions of the Hiufe of Commons, 
refoecting the propofed Change of the Poor Laws. ‘Vo which are 
fubjoined fome general Obfervations on the printed Bill, By 
Henry Zouch, Clerk, a Juttice of the Peace. 8vo. 1s. Leeds 
printed, fold in London by Nicoll. 

"Chis Gentleman oppofes his arguments to the general plan and 
fcheme of houfes of induitry; and much, undoubtedly, may be faid 
ayainft them, particularly on the popular and pathetic idea of de- 
priving the pauper of his liberty. But mach, on the other hand, 
is to be faid in their favour; and, if cleanlinefs, good order, reli- 
gious inftrution, and regular provifion are objeSts of general por 
lity, it is poflible that the legiflature may confider thefe matters, 





® Inflructions to the Penfyivanian reprefentatives, 
‘ when 
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when thrown into the fcale, as circumftances ftrongly urging the 

propriety of the aét in que ion. 

Art. 28. An Addrefs to the Genzlemen and Inhabitants of the City 
of Litchfield, on the Exped:ency of uniting the feveral Parifhes of 
St. Mary, St. Michael, and St. Chad, into one Diftriét, for the 
better Maintenance and Employment of their Poor; and alfo on 
the Advantages which would arife from the building one commo- 
dious Houfe for their Reception. hy James Wickins, Church- 
warden of St. Mary’s Paxilh. 4to. 6d. Baldwin. 

A plain fertible propota! on a very important fubject, the better 
seguiation of the poor. But if the poor are ill managed in parifh 
workhoufes, why cannot reformation be immediately introduced on 
thofe {mall fcales, until larger fchemes are carried into execution ? 
This is certainly expedient, even if it fhould be admitted that col- 
Jeéting parifh poor into larger communitics, to increafe the care of 
the managers, would facilitate the management, and procure the 
unhappy objects better treatment. . 
Art. 2g. The Cafe of the late Agent of the Royal Hofpital at Ply- 

mouth, fuperceded in Fuly 17-4. In a Letter addrefled tothe Right 

Honourable the Earl of Sandwich, Firft Lord Commiffionerer of 

the Admiralty. Interfperfed with candid Remarks on, and oc- 

cafional References to, genuine Letters and Papers put into the 

Hands of Philip Stevens, Kfq; Secretary of the Admiralty, fince 

October 1768. By Yeoman Lott, Author of, 1. dn earneft Ad- 

dre/s to the Pecple of England; containinge an Inquiry into the 

Caufe of the great Scarcity of ‘Timber throughout the Dominions 

belonging to his Majelty: Publifhedin 1766*. 2. Important Hints 

towards an Amendment of the Reyal Dock-yards. Publithed in 

1767 +. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodiley, &c, 1776. 

Mr. Lott here recites the particulars of a cafe which feems to us, 
(as far as we can learn from a compaflionate hearing of his complaints, 
without being duly informed of all that his adverfaries may have to 
allege again{t him) to be a very hard one, and highly deferving of 
redrefs.— After living thirty-three years in the public fervice, in 
different branches of the admiralty department, we find him dif- 
miffed, and abandoned to diilreis,—without any impeachment of his 
abilities or integrity. What we collect, both from his former pub- 
lications and the prefent, is, that he has always been an ave, as 
well as an intelligent man, in office ; and efpeciaily, a vigilance detector 
of thofe abufes, and evil cufoms}, by which the community is often 
injured, for the gain of a few individuals. But, however laudable 
may have been his motives, the event fhews that had Mr. L. been 
pofleffed of what is called worldly prudence, and confulted rather 
his own private intereft than that of the public, he would not have 
lived, as he has, to experiencce the common fate of REFormeRs, 
He has been reprefented, by his brethren in office, as a troublefome 
man, an obftructor of bufinefs, and one with whom it was found 





* See Rev. May, 1766, p. 396. 
t+ —- Rev. Feb. 1767, p. 153. 
} See our accounts of his former tracts, above referred to. 
ZL 4 impoflible 
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impoffible to agree, &c. &c, He has, accordingly, been ftripped of 
his employment; and is left with only this confolation, that he is 
at liberty to tell his lucklefs tale to that impartial Public, in whofe 
fervice he has—xet enriched, but ruined himtelt,—through, perhaps, 
an eace/s of zeal for what he apprehended to be the ftrict difcharge 
of his duty, the common failing of thofe men who have been, un- 
fortunately, endowed with a greater fhare of good meaning, than of 

{kill to ufe it—and whofe misfortunes feem to ran them full in the 

teeth of the old proverb, which pron@unces honefty the beft po. 

licy. 

Art. 30. The Royal Standard Englifh Di@ionary: in which the 
Words are not only rationally divided into Sy)}lables, accurately 
accented, their Parts of Speech properly dittinguithed, and their 
various Sigaifications arranged in one Line; but likewife, by a 
K<ey to this Work, comprizing the various Sounds of the Vowels 
and Confonants, deroted by typographical Coaracters, and illaf. 

VM trated by Examples which render it intelligible to the weakeft Ca- 
pacity, it exhibits their true Pronunciation, according to the pre- 
dient Pragétice of Men of Letters, eminent Orators, and polite 
Speakers ; «pox a Plan perfectly plain and entirely new: To which 
is prefixed, a comprehentive Grammar of the Englith Language, 
By W. Perry, Author of the Man of Bufinefs, &c. 3s. bound, 
Murrey, 1776. 

‘he defign of this publication is fuficiently explained in the title. 

With refpect to that part of it which concerns the fignification. of 

words, the Author, though limited by his plan to a fingle line ina 

half-page for each word, has difcovered judgment and attention. 

Burt his chief object was to bring the pronunciation of the Englith 

language to a certain fixed itandard, and to point out by particular 

characters the manner in which each word fhould be pronounced, 

With this view, he enumerates, we think, with much accuracy, the 

feveral vowel-founds, afligning a certain mark to each in a table or 

key, by referring to which the proper found of the vowels in any 
word may be known. He next diitinguifhes accented fyllables by 
the characters ufed for acute and grave accents in the antient Jan- 
guages. And here we apprehend he has embarrafled his plan with 
an unneceflury dillin¢étion; for accent, as ufed with refpeét to the 

Englith language, always denotes a forcible or elevated utterance of 

a fimple or complex found: and, according to this ufe of the term 

it feems as ablurd to fpeak of a grave accent, as it would be in 

mufic to fpeak of a flat fharp. The Author ufes other charac 
ters to mark fuch letters as are either not founded, are indil- 
tinGly founded, or have different founds. By means of thefe marks 
he attempts to point out the articulation and accent of every word; 
and he eppears to us to have in general fucceeded in his atrempts 
better than any of his predeceffors in this walk. After all, however, 
written characters fo imperfectly exprefs the variations of vocal 
founds ; pronunciation ts in itfelf a thing fo irregular and variable; 
and individuals, according to their education and fituation, will be 
accuftomed to pronounce words fo differently, that a written ftandard 
of pronunciation, the authority of which fhal] be univerfally acknow- 
edged, muit perhaps always remain among the defiderata in letters i 


3 Arts 
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Art. 31- The Cafe of Nicholas Nugent, E/q: late Lieutenant in 


the 1ft Regiment of Foot Guards. 8vo. 2s. Almon. 

Refers to what happened to Mr. Nugent, in confequence of a 
eonverfation which he chanced to hold with Adjutant Richardfon, 

revious to the ftrange information given by the latter, of a con- 

{piracy apainft the King, by Mr. Sayre, &c. Mr. Nugent appears 

to have been hardly dealt with, in this ridiculous affair; he recites 

the circumftances of the cafe in plain but good language; and has 
interfperfed the narrative with copies of the letters which paffed, on 
this occafion, between him and General Craig, Lord Barrington, 
and the Judge Advocate, The general outline is, that Mr. N. made 
repeated application for a court-martial to be held on himfélf, in or- 
der, publicly, to clear his charaéter of the charge * brought againft 
him, while under arreft ; the refufal of which obliged him to refign 

his commiffion. . 

Art. 32. An Appeal to the Officers of the Guards. By F, Ri- 
chardfon, Enfign and Adjutant in the FirftRegiment. 4to. 15, 
Dodfley. 

As Mr. Nugent’s cafe was addreffed to the officers of the firft re- 
giment, and as Mr. Richardfon’s name and proceedings in regard to 
his ‘nformation, were unavoidably introduced in the narrative, though 
with adegree of tendernefs toward the Adjutant,—Mr. R. has ad- 
drefled this letter to the fame corps, in order to obviate thofe ill im- 
prefions, with refpeét to his character and conduc, which might be 
formed in the minds of Mr. Nugent’s Readers, upon fome circum- 
flances related by that Gentleman. How far Mr. R.’s reputation 
will yet ftand immaculate, in the opinion of men of that nice and 
ferupulous honour which is fo laudably charaéteriftic of a foldier, 
isa matter which time alone can afcertain: in the mean while, his 
zeal for the /:fety of the King—God blefs his Majeily! has not, if 
we are rightly informed, patled unrewarded: as to Mr. Nugent— 
‘ the world is all before him +.’— 

PoETICAL. 


Art. 33. Prometheus ; or, the Rife of Moral Evil: a Satire. 4to. 


1s. Wilkie. 1775. 

From the title the Reader will perceive that he is not to expeét a 
philofophical poem. ‘The Author derives his moral evil from the 
fable of Prometheus, Jove was angry at the feloneous prefumption 
of the fon of Japetus, and, in revenge, gave to the mortals, created 
by Prometheus, the bad qualities of the worlt brutes. The tiger’s 
ferocious and crue! difpofition fell to the fhare of the conqueror ; in 
the fiatrerer we fee the ape; in the /id/dinous man the goat; in the 





_ * He has been tried, however, and with the ftrifteft impartiality, 
in cur court; and we have found him gui/ty of obftinately refufing, 
in utter defiance of his fuperiors, to violate the honour of FRIEND=- 


, SHIP, aud the confidence of PRIVATE CONVERSATION, 


‘—@ 


t Since the foregoing Article was fent to the prefs, the news- 
papers have informed us that a Captain Nugent has been appointed 
a Lieutenant Colonel ; we hope it 1s the fame Gentleman. 

glutton 
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giuttox the hog, &c. &c. And in the defcriptions of the various cha. 
raters we are to look for the /atire :—which is general, and there. 
fore nobody will be offended. As to the poetry, it is middling, and 
therefore nobody will be pleafed. 

Art. 34. The Tears of the Fost Guards, on their Departure for 

America. Written by an Enfign of the Army. 4to. 1s. Kearfly. 

The Enfign is made to reprefent himfelf as a wretched fribble, and 
debauchee, who (in fuch maukith lines as the following) bewails 
the lucklefs fate of the ‘ poor Guards,’ who, now, 
mult quit their nights of eafe, 

For all the dangers of the land and feas. 
* * * € . * * 
Souls without fpunk, and pockets without pence, 

If the red-guards of Weltmintfter chofe to retort on the Jd/acg- 
guards of Grubftreet, the laft of the foregoing lines might apply aptly 
enough. 
ant, as- An Effay upon the King’s Friends; with an Account of 

fome Difcoveries made in Italy, and found in a Virgil, concerning 

the Tories. ‘ToDr. S$ 1] ne Svo. Is. Almon. 

A dinner dug out of the ruins of Dr. J n’s Norfolk Pro. 
phecy! yet the Author's defcription of a certain fet of men (the fra. 
ternity of fcribblers, we fuppole) is very juft and very deplorable ; 

In this fequeiler’d vale, 

We have no certain dwelling but a jail ; 

Thither at certain periods we repair, 

At certain periods wander here and there. 

"Tis neither Eaft, nor Weft, nor North, nor South, 

We live as, heretofore, from hand to mouth. » 
Art. 36. The Predigtign of Liberty By James Thiftlethwaite, 

4to. 2s. Williams. 

Another of the fraternity, who for liberty (and poffibly he may 
know the want of it) is fo voracioufly hungry, that he is ready to 
fwaliow King, Lords, and Commons, ‘The pamphlet is an affecta- 
tion of Churchill’s manner,—low, and fcurrilons. L 

Art. 37. The Wiig; a Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dixwell. 

Sure, half the {pouting clubs about town are in the prefs ; and 
here, no doubt, we have fome blue-aproned tragedian, for he fays, 

‘ Pd call fo loud that all this world fhould hear.” Li 

Art. 38. Speculation; a Poem, gto. 18. 6d. Conant. ‘. 

‘ The top’s mere froth, the bottom filth and mud.’ 
This is a line of the Author’s, and gives a true account of his poem. 
Art. 39. Sonnets. 4to. 1s. Snagg. 

Thefe fonnets have fome fmall flavour of poetry, but are fre- 
guently feeble, incoherent, and injudicious. Ly 
Art. 40. Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, on various Occafuns, 

by the Author of feveral anonymous well received Pieces. To 

which are added, fome private Memoirs of Mrs. W——n and Mifs 

R——ns of Drury-lane Theatre. 8vo. 35. fewed, Kearily. L | 

Pert, filly, vain, and dull. | 
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Art. 41+ A poetical Effay on Duelling. By Charles Peter Layard, 
A, M. Fellow of St. John’s College. 4to. 15. Robfon. 
Nothing either very good, or very bad, can be faid of this poem, 

tt obtained Mr, Seaton’s psize in the year 1774. , 

Art. 42. The Breathings of Genius, being a Collection of Poems, 
To which are added, Effays, moral and philofophical.. By Eliza- 
beth Gilding, Woolwich, Kent. $vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 

¢ Hail, royal Charlotte, Virtue’s faithful friend, 
Whom worlds admiring, fhall jor aye admire, 
Bright exceilence, whofe fair example fhines, 
An emanation of celeftial fire !’ 
Now pardon us, ye Mores, ye Aikins, ye Carters! if we contem- 





place Mrs. Elizabeth Gilding in alight far above you. for fhe is in 

the clouds, and begins her poetical career with an invocation to the 

moon. 

Art. 43. Extradts from Mr. Pope’s Tranjlation correfponding with 
the Beauties of Liomer, felected from the Iliad, By William Holwell, 
B.D. F. A. S. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majelty. 8yo. 
4s. bound. Rivington. 

Thofe who have purchafed the Beauties of Homer felected from 
the original Greek, which we noticed fome time ago *, will find this 
aufeful and agreeable companion to that publication. Mr. Mel- 
moth’s Obfervations on Pope’s T'ranflation, publifhed in the Letters 
of Sir Thomas Fitzofborne, are here prefixed, not without propriety, 
by way of introduction. 

Art. 44. An EleGtcn Ball, in poetical Letters from Mr. Inkle 
at Bath to his Wife at Glouceiter, with a poetical Addrefs to 
John Miller, Efq; at Batheafton Villa. By the Author of the 





New Bath Guide. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 

Replete with genuine humour, wit, and ridicule. 
Art. 45. Odes by Richard Cumberland, Efq. gto. 1s. Robfon. 

The firft of thefe Odes, addreffed to the fun, is irregular and un+ 
appropriated, having little or no reference to the nature and opera- 
tions of that glorious luminary. It is employed chiefly on the fcenery 
of the-northern lakes, and is evidently framed on the model of Gray’s 
Cambrian Ode, But the Author will hardly efcape the fate of the 
Gens Imitatorum, ‘The fecond, addreffed to the late Dr. James, ap- 


Art. 46. Ode for the New Year, 1776. 4to. 1s. Almon. 
Prob Patria +, inverfigue mores !—Here is a fad reverfe, indeed ! 
No Court-poet here hails the dubious year: our Bard is the laureat 
of Opposition ; and comes forth, not exulting in the aufpicious 
“face of things” but loudly bewailing the flight taken by the Genius 
of Albion—no longer prompt, as heretofore, 

‘ at Freedom’s call, to rife, 
With thund’ring voice, and heav’n-direéted eyes, 
___—- And mock th’ opprefior’s rage, or {mite the tyrant dead !? 








—— 


* Vid. laft volume of the Review, p. 356. 
t Vid. motto to this Ode. We have followed Sanadcy’s reading, 


FARTHER 
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pears to be a tribute of gratitude, L 
* 
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FARTHER SPECIMEN, 


¢ Wark! through America’s indignant fhore, 
What groans for vengeance rend th’ affrighted fkies! 
Foul impious war hath broken Nature’s ties ; 
And Britain, terror of the world no more, 
Turns on herfel‘, and drinks her children’s gore ! 
O quickly drop the murd’rous {word ! 
What horrors rile around! 
Can’ft thou, ill-fated realm, afford 
With thine own blood to drench the ground ! 
The vet’ran, yet untaught to yield, 
Reluctant views the death-fraught field, 
Confcious of guilt would fain retreat, 
And dreads ev’n vitt’ry as defeat ;— 
In vain: ftill o'er Ontario’s flood, 
With ghattly fmile, and blafting eyes, 
Stern Atva’s guilty fpirit flies, 
And fnuffs the fcented air, and rages ftill for blood !” 


t> This Article was written for February ; but the copy has been 
miflaid. 

Art. 47. 4 Parody on Gray’s Elegy. By an Oxonian. 4to. 15, 
Wheble. 1776. 

In our Review for December, 1753, we gave an account of * 4p 
Evening Contemplation in a College; by another Gentleman of Cam- 
bridge.” The Author’s name was not publifhed with the poem; 
but we then underftood, and have fince been affured, that it was 
the production of Mr. Duncombe, then Fellow of C.C.C. Cam- 
bridge; and now, if we miftake not, Vicar of St. Andrew, Canter- 
bury, and one of the fix preachers of the cathedral in that city. 

This jeu d’e/prit, falling into the hands of fome plagiary, who 
pretends to be an Oxonian, now makes its appearance under the fore- 
going title ; and, what muft be an additional mortification to the in- 
genious Author, it is printed with a number of unwarrantable alter- 
ations, needlefs for us to f{pecify ; but all for the worfe, It appears 
by an advertifement from the bookfeller, that he was not privy to 
this fraud. 


La WwW. 


Art. 48. 4 plain State of the Cafe of ber Grace the Duchefs of 


Kingfion ; with Confiderations, calling upon the Powers to ftop 

a Profecution illegally commenced, unimportant of Example, 

alarming to the People, expenfive to the State, and pregnant of 

ill Confequences. 4to. 18. 6d. Wilkie. 

Written to fhew the expediency and neceflity of a noli profequi, 
with refpe&t to a profecution which the Author (who appears ‘to bé 
an able lawyer) confiders as not only, in its nature, vexatious and 
malicious, but abfolutely illegal, and alfo of moft pernicious ten- 
dency. The pamphlet is profoundly argumentative ; and was pub- 
lifhed about a week before the trial, in the view of exciting the royal 
attention, and interpofition,—‘ even at the laft moment,.’—The Av- 
thor’s idea of the i/kegality of the trial, is chiefly grounded . this 

po 1t10D, 
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tion, —that the fentence of the Ecclefiaftical Court *, is definitive 
fi all canes, and with refpect to all perfons whatever.—The Lords 

iflerent opinion. 

aaa Eta tate. 

Art. 49. An Occafional Prelude, performed at the Opening of 
che Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, on the 21ft of Sept. 1772. 
By George Colman 8vo. 6d. Becket. 1776. 

4 theatrical tit-bit from the managers’ own kitchen! fomewhat 
in the Manner of the prologues in dialogue of the French theatre. 
This Prelude is a divercing ¢rzfe. The fcene of the [rith chairmen in 
the Piazza is droll and humorous; and the picture of the manager's 
levee, particularly the converfation with the young actrefs, is fpright- 
ly and entertaining. ; 

Art. 50. Valentine’s Day, a Mufical Drama, in Two Aas. As 
it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1s. 
Lowndes. 1770. 

‘The Author of Valentine’s Day,—to Mr. Garrick, for his af- 
fent to the reprefentation, returns all that the warmeft gratitude can 
foggelt.’ The Reviewers do not overflow with equal gratitude to 
Mr. Garrick on this occafion: for this mufical drama (as the Author 
is pleafed to call it) feems calculated to excite as much difguft, as 
Mr. Garrick ever communicated pleafure to his auditors and {pefta- 
tors—An affertion, however bold, not exceeding the truth. 

Novets and MEemorrRs, 
Art. 51. The Hu/banad’s Refentment ; or, the Hiftory of Lady Man- 
chefer, 2Vols. 1tzmo. 6s. Lowndes. 1776. 

We have often been furprifed that, among the great multitude of 
novels which come under our notice, we meet with fo few that ven- 
ture out of the beaten track of love, into the walks of humour and 
character, which are capable of affording fuch an endlefs variety of 
amafement, From the fpirited defcription of the confequential airs 
of rank, and the humiliating mortifications of hela, with 
which this novel begins, we were in hopes of meeting with fome 
employment for our rifible faculties, and of being able to recommend 
the work to novel readers as fprightly and entertaining. But we foon 
found our Author’s comic powers either exhaufted or afleep; and 
were not a little diffatisfied, through the remainder of the piece, to 
meet with a tale, fufficiently natural indeed, but neither capable of 
interefting the paflions, nor improving the heart. 

Art.§2. Emma; or, the Child of Sorrow. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. 

Lowndes. 1776. 

This is indeed, as the title intimates, a tale of woe. The fair 
fufferer is placed in fituations, and meets with events, of the moft 
diftrefsful nature: nor is the Reader, at the clofe, relieved from the 
pain which the ftory has given him, by a fudden reverfe of fortune. 
Emma lives and dies the child of forrow. Thofe gentle fpirits, who 

take a ftrange delight in tears,’ may here find entertainment fuited 
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* In the famous jaditation-/uit, Mifs Chudleigh was declared not 
the wife of Mr, Hervey. 
we 
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to their tafte. And let not criticifm deftroy or interrupt the pleafa 
effect of the ftory, by pointing out defects and blemifhes in the man. 


ner in which it is written. R 
r 


RELIGIOU $, 


Art. 53. 4 Homily to the Somerfet/hire Septuagint ; or, a Letter of 
Advice to the Seventy Proprietors of the new Affembly-Rooms jn 
Bath: with a laconic Addrefs to the Gentry of the Bon Tom, the 
Gay and Giddy, of this diffipated Age. 8vo. 6d. New. 
bery. 1774- 

This pamphlet having been little, if at all, advertifed in the 
London papers, efcaped our notice, at the time of its publication, 
The Author’s defign was, chiefly, to admonifh the gentlemen to whom 
it is addrefled, and offer them fome hints toward ‘ reforming their 
plan of operations,’ particularly in reference to the unwarrantable 
liberty taken by them, of keeping their rooms open on the Sunday, 
and, by public advertifement inviting the company reforting to Bath, 
to mif {pend ‘their facred time ;’—in violation of both * divine and 
human laws.’ 

Although the admonitions of this pious and rational Author were 
© calculated for the meridian of Gath,’ they may, as he rightly ob. 
ferves, be equally fuitable at other places, where the fame licentious 
fpirit of diflipation prevails: as, Weymouth, Southampton, Margate, 
Brighthelmitone, &c.—His Homily, as he has chofen to ftyle this 
letter, is, indeed, a very good difcourfe againft the inordinate love 
of pleafure, which is too much the charaéteriltic of the prefent age: 
and can at no time, and at no place of general refort, in this coun- 
try, be unfeafonable, or improper. 


S ERM O N. 

I, Lhe Chriftian’s Strength. —Preached at Wrexham in Denbighhhire, 
and publifhed at Requeft. By Joieph Jenkins, A.M, 8vo. 6d, 
Buckland. 1775. 

This is a ferious yet lively difcourfe, from 2 Cor. xii. 10. 5 and is 
founded on Calviniitical principles. The Author hath introduced a 
note or two, which might, perhaps, have better been fpared, till he 
had become more verfed in philofophical difquifitions. To us it ap- 
pears that the influence he hath afcribed to watchfulnefs and prayer, 

_ 1s fcarcely confiftent with what he hath advanced concerning the ab- 
¢ folute incapacity of man, in religious concerns. 

Mr. Jenkins, we find, is the Author of the * Reflections on Mr. 
Liadfey’s Apology,’ and of ¢ the orthodox diflenting-minifter’s rea- 
fons for a farther application to parliament,’ both which perform: 
ances have been noticed in our Review. K, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
W* have received an ingenious and candid letter, relative to4 
criticifm at the clofe of our account of Mr, Jebb’s reafons for 

a late refignation*. None can havea greater regard for the cha 
raéter of Mrs. Barbauld than we have, or entertain a higher opinion 
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* See Review for January laft, p. 68. 
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ofher admirable talents. But we ftill think, after a calm and atten- 
rive confideration of. what has been alleged by her able friend, that 
the paflage was exceptionable, and that our ftrictures on it were juft. 
The very ingenuity and ability ditplayed in its defence, are a proof 
that it requires no {mall degree of refinement, to preferve it from 
being mifapprehended. The Author's charatter, as a fincere pro- 
reftant and a friend to reformation, we well knew; and, therefore, 
were the more diffatisfied with what we thought an unguarded man- 
ner of writing, and the more folicitous to. prevent its evil effects. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that we had no idea of afcribing 
to her an approbation of the church of Rome. Such a thought never 
occurred to us, nor had we any conception that a conftruction of that 
kind might be put on what we had faid. It was admiration which 
we poke of, and that in a fingle inftance; wherein we believed, and _ 
do ftill believe, that beauty of imagination and elegance of tafte 
revailed over true philofophy and found judgment. 

Befide, the principal object of our remarks was the other part of 
the paflage, in which it is afferted, that ‘ we learn to refpect what- 
ever refpects itfelf, and are eafily led to think that fyitem requires no 
alteration which never admits of any ;’? and in which a digaity is 
afcribed to this circumftance, Allowing that the Author did not 
fpeak this in her own perfon, (though furely it might have been 
more cautioufly expreffed) we are perfuaded that what fhe hath ad- 
vanced will by no means hold good, excepting with regard to the 
Joweft of the valgar, and the moft contemptible bigots. Let us ap- 

ltoa fat ortwo. Was it true of the church of Rome, that her 
fyftem was thought to require no alteration, becaufe it never ad- 
mitted of any? ‘The direét contrary was the cafe. Becaufe fhe re- 
fufed to alter any thing, when, perhaps, a few flight amendments 
might have preferved her power much longer, fhe provoked that 
grand feparation, which is fo illuftrious an event in the hiftory of 
mankind. Nor can it, at this time, be very generally afferted, of 
thofe who continue in the Roman catholic communion, that they 
are eafily led to think that her fyitem requires no alteration, becaufe 
itdoth notadmit of any. ‘There is, in fact, fo prevailing a fenfe of 
her abfurdities and fuperftitions, that almoft all perfons of any rank 
or fafhion, or who apply themfelves to philofophical inquiries, are 
infidels; and if they do not attempt, or even aim at, a reformation, 
it isowing to their indifference about it, or to the danger they ap- 
prehend in it, or to other political and perfonal reafons which might 
be afligned, and not to their having a perfuafion that fhe ftands in 
no need of changes, becaufe fhe never allows of any. 

This is the cafe, likewife, in a lower degree with regard to the 
church of England. ‘There are few clergymen of reputation, who 
will not confefs that our eftablifhed forms of worfhip might, in fome 
refpects, be amended. But they are not for fuch great alterations 2 
have lately been contended for; and they are afraid of the confe- 
quences that might proceed from attempting aay alterations. The 
laity, we mean {uch of them as are members of the church, and have 
no thoughts of departing from it, either concur with the clergy in 
thefe fentiments, or go much farther. In proportion to the bad 

opinion 
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opinion which numbers have of the fyflem, is their fear of innova, 
tions. We are well fatisfied, that the warmett oppofers of reform. 
tion are not thofe only, or chiefly, who have a ilrong cunviction of 
the rectitude of our ecclefiaitical conititution, but thofle whofe go. 
tions are entirely the reverfe. 

We are at a lofs to conceive from whence the elegant writer we 
refer to, could have been induced to deliver the paflage criticifed by 
us, as a philofophical view of the actual ftate of mankind ; at leaf, 
in a country like ours, where liberal fentiments and polithed manners 
have pervaded the middling ranks of people. The paflage, we are 
certain, could not be the refule of an extenfive knowledge of the 
world; and that, perhaps, is the beft apology that can be made for 
it, Ingenious minds, who fpeculate in private, are too apt to form 
fyRems that are plaufible in theory, but which are not confirmed by 
experience. There is nothing in which Authors fhould be more 
cautious, than in advancing general maxims and obfervations, For 
our part, we have contracted fome kind of diflike to them; from 
finding the many exceptions they are liable to, when itridlly ex. 
amined, 

As to the place in which our remarks were introduced, we think 
that the fubject we were treating of afforded a proper and natural oc. 
cafion for them. When the greateft applaufe is defervedly beftowed, 
in the review, on any performances, the Reviewer cannot reafonably 
be fuppofed to give his final fanction to every fingle {entiment con- 
tained in the work. The accidental errors of eminent and valuable. 
writers, whether of an earlier or Jater date, are the fittelt and mof 
ufeful obje&t of occafional critici{m. 

In one refpect we are juftly blameable, and that is, for not having 
inferted the whole paffage. This did not arife from any uncandid 
intention, but merely from the hurry of compofing, at the latter end 
of the month, when the prefs waited for our contributions. We foon 
became fenfible of this omiffion, though, unfortunately too late: 
we fhall, therefore, fubjoin the entire paflage in queition: 

© We learn to refpect whatever refpects itfelf; and are eafily led to 
think that fyftem requires no alteration, which never admits of any. 
It is this circumftance, more than any other, which gives a dignity 
to that accumulated mafs of error, the church of Rome. A fabric 
which has weathered many fucceflive ages, though the architeéure 
be rude, the parts difproportionate, and overloaded with ornament, 
ftrikes us with a fort of admiration, merely from its having held fo 


long together.’ K , 


The Reviewers cannot follow the pre/cription of ‘ an old gentleman 
in the country.’ : 

The novel, intitled ‘ Difinterefted Love,’ is procured, but too late 
for this month’s Review. 

We have not yet met with the pamphlet intitled Sub/cription, in 
relation to which a Letter has been received ; but farther inquiry will 
be made concerning it. 














